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HORRYS NOTES TO WEEMS’S LIFE OF MARION 
Contributed by ALEXANDER S. SALLEY * 


In 1809 Mathew Carey published in Philadelphia The Life of Gen. 
Francis Marion, a Celebrated Partizan Officer, in The Revolutionary War, 
rainst the British and Tories, in South Carolina and Georgia from docu- 
ments furnished by his brother in arms, Brigadier-General P. Horry; and 

\GE by his nephew, the Hon. Robert Marion, Esq. of Congress. 
This little volume has been the basis for many publications about Marion 


—most of them erroneous. The author is nowhere announced, but was sub- 


T¢ : s , = 
19 sequently revealed as the Rev. Mason Locke Weems, an itinerant preacher. 


n aroused the resentment of General Peter Horry, who had served under 
Marion. He procured a copy of the book and made a number of marginal 


123 corrections therein. 
General Horry married Magdalen, daughter of Gabriel Guignard (1706- 
(45 1757), February 9, 1793. The little volume fell into the hands of James San- 
ders Guignard, brother of Mrs. Horry, who presented it to his son John Gabriel 
Guignard, who inscribed on its title page: “John Gabriel Guignard’s a present 
147 from his father October 10th, 1812.” From that John Gabriel Guignard, 
noted country physician of Evergreen Plantation, in Orangeburg District, it 
1 to his nephew John Gabriel Guignard (1832-1913), who permitted 
154 the writer to have photostats made of the following Horry notes contained 
therein 
164 Page 25. Weems: “On balloting for officers . . . my name was 
called out as a captain also in the same regiment with Marion. This 
to me was matter of great joy, as I had long courted the friendship of 
| Marion.” 
Horry: “An error P. Horry then was Unaquainted with Francis 
Marion.” 
170 Page 27. Weems, relating an attempt by a Captain Johnson to bribe 
Lieutenant Charnock: “Charnock . . . brought Johnson into the dining 
a room where Marion and myself were sitting, and in his presence, told 
173 


us the whole affair.” 
Horry: “Marion was not present, the historian was.” 
Formerly secretary of this society and editor of this Magazine, Dr. Salley 


served as Secretary and Historian of the Historical Commission of South Carolina from 
1909 to 1948. 


[119] 
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Page 39. Weems, writing of the defeat of the British fleet on the 
28th of June, 1776: “The effect of our last gun, and which happened to 
be fired by Marion, is too remarkable to be lost. It was his lot that 
day to command the left wing of the fort... 

“At that moment . . . Marion called to col. Moultrie, and asked 
him if it would not be well enough to give them the last blow. ‘Yes, 
d—n them, replied Moultrie, ‘give them the parting kick!’ 

“Marion clapped the match, and away, in thunder and lightning, 
went the ball... .” 

Horry: “Error. Read:fired by Capt. Richd Shubrick on the right 
wing of the Fort.Grenedier Company.” 


Page 53. Weems, relating the incident of Jasper and Newton rescuing 
some prisoners from British soldiers, makes Newton as much of a hero 
as Jasper. 

Horry: “Jasper was an honest Man, but Newton was a Thief and a 
Sie ts 
Villain— 


Page 58-60. Weems gives a fantastic account of the attempt of the 
Count D’Estange to capture Savannah. 

Horry: “All this of Count DeStange is the fruitful Invention of the 
Brain of Mr. Weems—” 


Page 63. Weems: “Many gallant men were the victims of count 
D’Estangs folly in this affair; among the number was that impetuous 
Polander, the count Polaski.. . 

“But none fell more universally lamented, than the heroic Jasper. 
Every reader must wish to hear the last of this brave and generous soldier. 
And they shall have it faithfully, for I happened to be close by him when 
he received his death’s wound: and I was with him when he breathed 
his last.” 

Horry: “Jasper with Polasky was badly wounded and put on board 
an armed Vessell bound for Chtn. So.Carola. died at Sea and was 
thrown over board.” 


Pages 64-66. Weems recites the death scene of Jasper as witnessed 
by Horry, with much emotion. 

Horry: “I saw Jasper on the Enemies Lines wounded and never 
Saw him afterwards. Mr. Weems Inventions are Great.” 
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Page 69. Weems relates that Horry had heard there was agitation 
to reduce the regiments and that he waited on Governor Rutledge about 
his status. 

Horry: “Genl Lincoln Sent for P.Horry and Said Govr. Rutledge 
and himself had agreed that I should be a Supernumery Officer the Govr. 
told me it [was] an act of the General and not him and I was indebted 
to Lincoln for such Distinguished favour.” 


Page 74, Weems makes a wealthy Tory order his Negro servant Dick 
to “Hy to the Stable, and bring me out Selim, my young Selim! do you 
hear? You villain, do you hear?” for the use of a British serjeant named 
McDonald. 

Horry: “This Horses Name was Fox—McDonald was a Private man. 
A Scotch Man— 


Pages 77-78. Weems tells how a Serjeant McDonald of his own 
creation charged on his horse Selim up to the British fort at Georgetown 
and cut down two of the enemy on the way. 

Horry: “to Say McDonald is an Error it was Cryer, the whole Party 
of 16 was taken, Lieut. Merret and a Serjeant only Escaped. It happened 
at the home of Anthony Martin White near George Town on the Sandpit 


Road.” 


Page 83. Weems relates the experience of Marion and Horry at a 
wayside tavern run by a British sympathiser who refused them shelter 
for a night. 

Horry: “Marion was not then with Horry. I had only a Negro man 
Servant with me.” 


Page 85. Weems relates how a Tory that Horry and Marion were 
having supper with “strove very hard to draw Marion into a dispute 
about what he was pleased to call our ‘Rebellion.’” 

Horry: “I met Marion in the woods, we Soon Parted and never met 
again but at Hillsborrow No.Carolina—” 





Page 90. Weems relates a conversation between the Baron DeKalb 
and Marion who, with Horry, had been invited to dinner by the Baron. 

Horry: “DeKalb appointed me his Supernumin[er]y and Marion 
saw DeKalb at first at Hilburrow.” 
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Page 103. Weems describes a terrific battle between DeKalb and his 
Continentals and Cornwallis’s “fresh regiments,” wherein Marion and 
Horry took part. 

Horry: “Marion and the historian Left Gates at Rugeleys Mill by 
his Orders to Proceed downwards and to destroy every Craft was found 
on the river Santee.” 


Page 107. Weems relates an incidence of a planter who complained 
because his rice boat was destroyed to keep the British troops from using 
it, and declared that the British had already swept everything before 
them, at which Marion exclaimed, “God forbid!” 

Horry: “Marion was not present and was then at Murrays ferry on 
Santee River.” 
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THE CHARLESTON MECHANICS: A BRIEF STUDY, 1760-1776 
By Ricuarp WALSH * 


Among the three influential classes in Charleston during the colonial 
and Revolutionary periods were the mechanics. These artisans were the 
first to move in the direction of revolution in 1765. Here were the men 
who with their retinue of apprentices, journeymen, and slaves formed 
the advanced guard of rebellion. But except for the work of E. Milby 
Burton on the cabinetmakers and silversmiths, little has been done on 
these small businessmen. No one has described their contributions to 
the economy of the province, and only Leila Sellers in her Charleston 
Business on the Eve of the Revolution mentions this in passing. More- 
over, many statements by the general historian need correction. It has 
been said, for example, not only that Charleston artisans contributed 
little to the economy of the province, but that particularly because of 
the slave system, the mechanic arts were little developed. Also it is 
erroneously thought that no Southern class opposed Great Britain on 
the grounds of mercantilism.* 

Such statements need correction, which requires not only an ex- 
planation of the mechanics’ political program, but also study of the 
plain mechanics, of those who were industrial artists, of their business 
operations and their interests which were affected by mercantilism, 
leading finally to their espousal of revolution. 


I 
THE PLAIN MECHANIC OF CHARLESTON 


One of the many lucrative mechanic industries on the eve of the 
Revolution was shipbuilding. During the period, shipwrights of Caro- 


® Dr. Walsh, assistant professor of history at Georgetown University, is also 
editor of The Maryland Historical Magazine. He will shortly edit for The South 
Carolina Historical Magazine the writings of Christopher Gadsden. This article is 
a fore-runner to his book on the artisans, Charleston’s Sons of Liberty, to be pub- 
lished in the fall by the University of South Carolina Press. 

1 The Charleston Directory, 1790; E. Milby Burton, Charleston Furniture, 1700- 
1825 (Charleston, 1955); South Carolina Silversmiths, 1690-1860 (Charleston, 
1942). Leila Sellers, Charleston Business on the Eve of the American Revolution 
(Chapel Hill, 19384), pp. 102-103; also Carl Bridenbaugh, The Colonial Craftsmen 
(New York, 1950), pp. 30-32, which fails to note that Charleston was an excep- 
tion to the dubious statement that by the time of the Revolution no “class of ‘Me- 
chanicks’ emerged to meet the South’s wants except the crude artisans of the back- 
country.” 


[ 123 ] 
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lina, most of whom worked in or near Charleston, built vessels totaling 
over 6,141 tons—schooners, brigantines, sloops, and heavier craft. Great 
numbers of pettiaugers and small craft were also constructed for floating 
rice down river to market.* 


The work of the Carolina shipbuilders was thought to be of high 
quality. Carolina-wrought vessels, while few in comparison to those of 
Massachusetts, were noted for their durability and strength; but they 
were also expensive, perhaps because of the shortage of labor. In 1751 
the assembly had encouraged the development of the industry, inviting 
artisans to the province and extending a bounty as an incentive to 
shipbuilding. The act was repealed later, allegedly because few came, 
since no one applied for the grant. Yet by 1760, shipbuilding accounted 
for the employment of hundreds of men. Besides construction of new 
vessels there were endless repairs and alterations to be made in the 
very active commercial town, when during the busy season it was cus- 
tomary to see 200 to 300 vessels in the harbor awaiting cargoes of rice 
for Portugal, the Indies, and England. Carpenters were employed; 
painters, glaziers, ironwrights, sail and ropemakers, even cabinetmakers, 
found encouragement for their arts at the bustling port. Towards the 
close of the century, the trade declined, probably because the builders 
of eastern Massachusetts and Philadelphia greatly undersold the Caro- 
lina shipwright.’ 

Another important trade, supported by the commerce of the city, 
was barrelmaking. The entire countryside must have abounded in 
coopers. From Charleston were sent millions of staves, hoops and bar- 
rels for rice, pitch, tar, turpentine, indigo, beef, and pork. Much of the 
coopering was probably done on the plantations by slave artisans; there 
is no way of knowing what proportion of the work was Charleston’s, 
for records are scanty. But a Charleston cooper like David Saylor main- 
tained what amounted to a cooperage factory on the city wharfs, em- 
ploying as many as thirty persons. Another, one Gabriel Guignard, 


2Ship Registers, 1730-1765; 1765-1774; Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1784, p. 31, Feb. 2, 1784, MSS, South Carolina Archives Department, here- 
after cited S.C.A.D.; Sellers, op. cit., pp. 62, 64. 

3 Ship Registers, 1730-1765; Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the 
United States, 1607-1928, 3 vol. (New York, 1949), I, 138, III, 367; Richard 
Champion, Considerations of the Present Situation of Great Britain and the United 
States (London, 1784), pp. 73-74. Thomas Cooper and David J. McCord, Statutes 
at Large of South Carolina, 10 vol. (Columbia, 1836-1841). III, 742, IV, 10-11. 
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amassed a small fortune at the craft. Newspaper advertisements attest 
to a large number of these tradesmen at work in the city.* 

Between 1760 and 1785, twenty-one chandlers supplied candles 
and soap for the provincials, and exchanged quantities of these items 
for the rare woods and sugar of the West Indies—a commerce which 
brought much needed specie into the province. However valuable, the 
chandler was constantly the target of Grand Juries who “presented” 
the craft as dangerous to the health and safety of the town. To the 
chandler was attributed many a city fire, and the boiling of tallow sent 
Charlestonians holding their noses and gasping for pure air. Complaints 
accompanied demands that chandlers be moved into the contry. Later, 
they were merely licensed, not removed, and with the bakers, they 
continued to be the unintentional incendiaries of the town.*® 





In tanning, the city possessed another small industry engaged in 
the overseas commerce. For example, 41,701 sides of leather left Charles- 
ton for the Indies and England during the revolutionary period. Some 
twenty-one tanners operated yards at the time. Men who labored at 
this “art” were apparently among the more substantial mechanics, as 
the wills of such tanners as James Darby and Samuel Jones evince. 
Tanning required large outlays of capital for land and tools, and a mill 
to grind bark. From workers in this industry were to come some of 
the most prominent South Carolina families. Such was the case of the 
saddler John Laurens, whose son Henry became one of the merchant 
princes of the American colonies.® 

Because they were indispensable, tailors were numerous and power- 
ful tradesmen. Tailors outfitted the provincial dandies with their scarlet 
coats with gold buttons and their velvet capes, and provided the livery 
for their servant men. Their cloth was imported from England, and, 


‘Charles Joseph Gayle, “The Nature and Volume of Exports from Charleston, 
1724-1774,” Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association (1937), p. 31; 
David Saylor Receipt Book, 1784-1787, MS, South Carolina Historical Society, 
Charleston, Records of the Court of Chancery of South Carolina: 1671-1779, Greg- 
orie, ed., (Washington, 1950), p. 570. Saylor’s workmen were apparently slaves; 
see Heads of Families, 1790. 

5 Gayle, loc. cit., p. 33; South Carolina Gazette, June 8, 1765; Feb. 22, 1778, 
hereafter cited S. C. G.; Alexander Edwards, Ordinances of the City Council of 
Charleston (Charleston, 1802), p. 83. 

6 Gayle, loc. cit., p. 33; Charleston Wills, MSS, transcripts, S. C. A. D., Book 
A, XX, 74-75; Book A, XVI, 257-264; David Duncan Wallace, The Life of Henry 
Laurens (New York, 1915), pp. 7-9; South Carolina and American General Gazette, 
May 25, 1778, hereafter cited G.G.; South Carolina Gazette and Daily Advertiser, 
March 7, 1785. 
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dependent upon English trade, many became loyalists during the war; 
but not all, evidently, for the tailors’ society which was formed in 1760 
was still operating during the Revolution and complaining in the news- 
papers about the American economy. In turn, critics accused their so- 
ciety of monopoly and setting high prices.’ 

Also important plain mechanics were the shoemakers. Quantities 
of “Negro shoes” as well as fine shoes and boots for men and ladies’ 
and children’s pumps were made by cordwainers like John and Simon 
Berwick, Patrick Hinds, and John Potter. The former partners kept a 
tanyard which supplied them with leather for their shop in town, where 
were placed on sale at one time more than a thousand pairs of shoes 
which they had fashioned. Patrick Hinds and John Potter boasted owner- 
ship of a town warehouse from which they could serve the inhabitants 
of the low country.* 

Saddlers often worked with the cordwainers and tanners. There 
were many in town, judging from the newspaper advertisements, and 
their services were greatly in demand, the horse being the chief means 
of transportation. The saddler manufactured his own riding equipment 
but frequently imported fine saddlery from England.° 

The town also contained a number of coachmakers, among whom 
were the political cohorts of Christopher Gadsden, the radical revolu- 
tionary. H.Y. Bookless, John Laughton, Benjamin Hawes, and Richard 
Hart were chaisemakers who participated in a mceting at the Liberty 
Tree in 1766, at which time they and other mechanics listened to a 
“harrangue” by Gadsden against the Declaratory Act. These coachmakers, 
who built coaches and riding chairs “in the most complete and elegant 
manner,” often found themselves reconditioning old models from Eng- 
land. As wheelwrights, they made spinning wheels for self-sufficient 
townsmen and planters, and gave force to the boycotts of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period by selling them to self-denying provincials.’” 


7 Petition, accounts, and other papers of Charles Atkins, petition of the Master 
Tailors’ Society, MSS, S.C.A.D.; Charleston Gazette, Jan. 18, 1780. Also included in 
the clothing industry were milliners and mantuamakers, of whom there were many; 
see, for example, South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, Dec. 27, 1768, here- 
after cited, C. J.; S.C.G., May 2, 1761, June 28, 1760. 

8 C.J., Sept. 23, 1766, Nov. 20, 1770; S.C.G., Jan. 21, 1773; petitions, accounts, 
and other papers of Patrick Hinds, Ms, S.C.A.D. 

® Charleston County, Clerk of the Court of Chancery, Judgment Book Records 
from Feb. 1767—Aug. 1768, Book DD, Ms, typewritten copies, South Caroliniana 
Library, Columbia, pp. 130, 301, 302, 383, 384; also Judgment Book, 1770-1771, 
pp. 8-10. 

10 G.G., Nov. 14, 1766; S.C.G., July 6, 1769; Documentary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 1767-1776, R.W. Gibbes, ed. (New York, 1855), pp. 10-11. 
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There were numerous gunsmiths on whom the military forces espe- 
cially depended to repair arms. Almost every colonist owned a weapon 
of some kind, from blunderbuss to finely wrought pistols, since from the 
first settlement of the province most able-bodied men were enrolled in 
the militia. The whitesmiths seem to have made but few weapons, though 
during the war they were useful in manufacturing some for the army 
and in service to the rebel ordinance corps. In the years of peace, how- 
ever, like many mechanics, they found themselves repairing imported 
English guns. Like the watchmakers, they were adept at making scales 
and other objects requiring a high degree of mechanical skill and the 
mind of the inveterate tinkerer.™ 

A listing of plain craftsmen is nearly endless. There were barbers 
and hairdressers who provided the imposing eighteenth century styles 
of London and Paris for the provincial ladies. Perukemakers enabled 
this generation to change the color of its hair at the slightest whim. Pow- 
dermakers manufactured powder for the wigs of townsmen. Weavers 
made cottons, woolens, and “threadcloth”. Dyers worked silk as well as 
homespun, and scoured gentlemen’s garments. Seamstresses, embroider- 
ers, and mantuamakers fashioned clothing for women and taught their 
skills to young girls. Confectioners concocted sweets. Tobacconists pre- 
pared delicate mixtures and kept “smoaking shops” after the style of 
England. Brewers brewed beer and ale with “double brewed Spruce 
Beer,” one of whom Mr. Speaker, Peter Manigault, praised highly for 
keeping “above £20,000 per year in the province.” There were also up- 
holsterers who hung drapery, repaired worn furniture, worked with the 
cabinetmakers, and made umbrellas and parasols after the best European 
fashion. Tinsmiths made “fire-buckets,” covered roofs, and lighted the 
street lamps of the city. Bakers prepared fancy pastry, bread, and “ship- 
bread” or hardtack for seamen. And lowly butchers rose to wealth by 
purchasing meat from farmers and reselling it to townsmen, to the mi- 
litia, and to ship captains. Indeed it seems that at no time was eighteenth 
century Charleston without the benefits of any kind of tradesmen. They 
were an integral and colorful part of the scene; some shipped their 
wares overseas and in a small way helped to balance the economy of 
the province. They made of Charleston a busy, bustling, hawking little 
London in America.?? 


11G.G., Dec. 30, 1774, Jan. 6, 1775; S.C.G., July 30, 1753, Oct. 4, 1760. 

12 See the Charleston newspapers which are the best source for the artisans 
of the period; also, more available but not complete, is Alfred Coxe Prime, The 
Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1929). 
However some examples of the above are the following: Richard Bell, wigmaker 
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II 


Tue INpDUSTRIAL ARTIST 


Foremost among the industrial artists of Charelston were the cab- 
inetmakers. There were approximately 28 in 1760, 35 in 1790, and 81 
by 1810. There were about 250 plying their trade between 1700 and 
1825. Despite their numbers, almost no record of their production exists, 
But the account book of Thomas Elfe, apparently one of the leading 
cabinetmakers of Charleston, gives some insight into this problem. From 
1768 to 1776, this artisan alone produced 1,500 pieces of furniture: bed- 
steads, chests, desks, clothes presses, all sorts of chairs, card tables, tea 
tables, sofas, clock cases, book cases, and so on.?° 

With so many cabinetmakers, there was apparently keen competi- 
tion, as the following statement of Richard Magrath suggests: he wrote 
in the South Carolina Gazette that he had “Lately been so fortunate as 
to discover the wretch, who for some time past has been mean enough 
to attempt injuring him in his Business, and whose ill nature and Prej- 
udice have extended so far as to enduce him to go to several Gentle- 
mens Houses and find Fault with his Work,” but he hoped “That his 
Customers for the future will pay no Regard to the words of such a low 
groveling Fellow, pregnant with impudence, Ignorance, and Falsehoods, 
and who is too insignificant a Creature to have his Name mentioned in 
a public paper, notwithstanding he has the assurance to call him The 
Ladies Cabinet Maker.” He is “destitute of both Truth and Abilities.” * 


and hairdresser, S.C.G., Sept. 7, 1775; powder and starch manufacturer, Robert 
Stringer, ibid., Oct. 18, 1773; weaver, Anthony Parasteau, Gazette of the State of 
South Carolina, June 9, 1777, hereafter cited G.S.S.C.; dyers, John and William 
Brown, S.C.G., June 19, 21, 1773; C.J., Mar. 18, 1766; seamstresses, mantuamakers, 
staymakers, milliners, John Burchett, $.C.G., Dec. 7, 1767, Eleanor Chapman, ibid,, 
July 23, 1772, Sarah Damon, ibid., Sept. 28, 1765, John Duvall, ibid., Mar. 2, 1765; 
confectioneer, William Sandys, Charleston Wills, Book B, 1774-1779, XVII, 467- 
469; tobacconists, Stewart and Barre, South Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser, 
Sept. 1, 1784; brewer, Edmund Egan, W. Richard Walsh “Edmund Egan, Charles- 
ton’s Rebel Brewer,” South Carolina Historical Magazine LVI (Oct. 1955), 200-204, 
hereafter cited S.C.H.M.; upholsterer, Richard Bird, S.C.G., Sept. 11, 1762; bakers, 
Francisco Morrelli, ibid., Oct. 11, 1773; butcher, John Baker, C.J., June 3, 1766; 
tinsmith, George Ross, South Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser, April 7, 1785. 

13 FE, Milby Burton, “The Furniture of Charleston,” Antiques, XXI (Jan., 1952), 
53-55; Jennie Haskell Rose, loc. cit., Il, 184-185. E. Milby Burton, “Thomas Elfe, 
Charleston Cabinet Maker,” The Charleston Museum Leaflets (Charleston, 1952), 
pp. 14-15. Burton, Charleston Furniture, p. 6. 

14 §.C.G., July 9, 1772. 
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The cabinetmakers worked in the same styles as the English mas- 
ters—Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Chippendale, and Adams. In some par- 
ticulars, however, there were American peculiarities evolving. Elfe, who 
used the customary mahogany and for his secondary woods, the local 
cypress, cedar, and poplar, developed singularly graceful frets on his 
furniture, by which it can be accurately identified. Bedsteads of other 
craftsmen had removable headboards so that a sleeper might be cooled 
by the infrequent breezes of hot Charleston nights. On other pieces were 
carved rice ears and leaves after the staple of the low country.” 

The silversmiths of Revolutionary Charleston were also noteworthy 
artisans. Men like Thomas You, Jonathan Sarrazin, James Askew, and 
Alexander Petrie sold imported trinkets and other baubles, but they 
also turned out many tankards, coffee and tea pots, punch bowls, ladles, 
strainers, and other handiwork which graced the great planters’ tables 
and matched for their beauty the products of English smiths. They 
copied the rococo but executed it with more restraint.’® 

Engravers worked frequently with the silversmiths but performed 
on their own as well, producing coats of arms, ornaments, name plates, 
and so on. Often they made plates for the provincial currency. One of 
these men in the hire of the province, Thomas Coram, was apparently 
quite talented. He announced in 1776, thereby manifesting his political 
interests, that he had for sale a view of the engagement at Sullivan’s 
Island on a copper plate 101/2 by 15 inches. Coram, like others in his 
trade, tried his hand at painting. A picture, which he did on wood, now 
in the Cherokee Place Methodist Church, Charleston, indicates that he 
had marked technical skill in the classical mode.” 

Another important metal worker was the blacksmith. He was un- 
doubtedly the most versatile craftsman of them all. He shod horses, 
of course, and repaired wagons. But the smithy also erected lightning 
rods. One, William Johnson, in fact, came to Charleston as a lecturer on 
electricity from the province of New York, where he was well received. 
He was apparently a popularizer of Franklin’s findings. Johnson became 
one of the town’s leading radicals, whom John Rutledge called the first 
mover of the ball of revolution. He was father of the historian Joseph 


15 Burton, Charleston Furniture, pp. 18-15; “Thomas Elfe,” pp. 18, 16-33; 
Rose, loc. cit., Part I, 128, Part II, 185. 

16 EF, Milby Burton, South Carolina Silversmiths, 1690-1860 (Charleston, 1942), 
pp. 14-16, 73-76, 146-149, 163-169, 203-206. Some works of these smiths are in 


he Charleston Museum. 


17 Prime, op. cit., pp. 17-18 
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Johnson and of the federal Justice William Johnson, another dissenter 
against centralized power.'® 

Blacksmiths were noted for their artistry in iron. They emulated 
English masters and apparently copied their style from worked iron 
imported from England, provided that these imports were simply done 
and within the Charleston smith’s experience. The prosaic design of the 
imported altar rail of St. Michael's, for instance, set a standard which 
local smiths imitated in the countless grills, balconies, and gates for 
which the city is still famous. The influence of the ironwright of the West 
Indies was also evident. Another aid was the folios of engravings pub- 
lished by Robert Adam, the Scots architect. Thus such smiths as John- 
son, Tunis Tebout, James Lingard, and John Cleator advertised that they 
performed scroll or plain work on railings for staircases, lampirons, 
“and many other branches that are manufactured in Iron too tedious to 
enumerate.” 1° 

Painters were also men of artistic abilities. Besides housepainting, 
they advertised that they rendered coats of arms on coaches and other 
objects of family pride. Among the painters were several artists and 
teachers of art. George Flagg and Benjamin Hawes taught drawing to 
the youth of the city for many years. One wonders if politics did not 
find a place in their lectures. Both were leading radicals of the Revolu- 
tion and supporters of Christopher Gadsden. 

Two other busy artists were John and Hamilton Stevenson, who 
maintained a painting academy where they offered the study of art, 
and of painting and drawing in the manner of the Roman school. Eve- 
nings they instructed mechanics with a bent for self-improvement in 
planning and architecture. This pair also gave lessons without charge 
each year to two young men recommended by the South Carolina So- 
ciety, a benevolent organization. The paintings of the masters them- 
selves comprised such works as landscapes, historical scenes, and por- 
traits.*° 

Of the many limners, painters, and gilders who labored in Revolu- 
tionary Charleston Jeremiah Theus was perhaps the finest of all—at least 
the one most preferred by low country planters and merchants. Ex- 


18 G.G., Mayll, 1770; Alston Deas, The Early Ironwork of Charleston (Colum- 
bia, 1941), pp. 15-18; 27-30, fig. 8; William Johnson, A Course of Experiments in 
that Curious and Interesting Branch of Natural Philosophy Called Electricity, Ac- 
companied with Lectures on the Nature and Properties of Electric Fire (New York, 
1765); Donald G. Morgan, Justice William Johnson, the First Dissenter (Columbia, 
1954), pp. 3-23. 

19 G.G., Dec. 12, 1768, Jan. 2, 1769. 
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amples of his art are the prized possessions of many a present day low- 
country family which traces its forbears to the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. He came from Switzerland about 1739 and commenced prac- 
ticing his craft in Charleston a year later. From then onward, he il- 
luminated books, parchment, and script. In his portraits the coloring is 
considered excellent; but, typical of the colonial artist, his work is prim- 
itive and his figures stiff, though he was trained in the early Northern 
school. His portraits of women represent his best style. He excelled in 
depicting their fine laces and draperies.”* 

The last group of industrial artists are the builders—carvers, plas- 
terers, carpenters, bricklayers, and similar tradesmen. Housecarpenters 
and bricklayers often worked as architects—a profession not so well de- 
veloped and organized then as now. Samuel Cardy, architect of famous St. 
Michael's Church, had as contemporary housewrights, John and Peter 
all of whom were, 
incidentally, decided rebels. Carpenters were very numerous and, like 





Horlbeck, Timothy Crosby, and Daniel Cannon 


he tailors, united in 1782 to form the Carpenters’ Society. They were 
also accused of raising t 


advantage of the post-war boom in the reconstruction of plantation and 


ie prices of their labor and materials to take 


town houses.?? 

Men like these built the Exchange, an excellent example of colonial 
architecture, the Miles Brewton House (the Heyward Washington 
House), several churches, and various other landmarks of Charleston 
past and present. For example, in the case of the State House, under- 
going construction on the eve of the revolt and a source of great ar- 


to Revolutionary Charlestonians, after the ordinary brick- 


tistic pride 
layers, carpenters, joiners, and plasterers were dismissed, the artists went 
to work. The gilder, one Thomas Bernard, executed the King’s arms, 
while Thomas Wooten carefully carved sixteen Corinthian columns in 


the Council Chamber. Similarly, some unknown artist planned and con- 





structed the home of the rich merchant, Miles Brewton. Here, Ezra 
Waite, contracted as a carver but advertised as a joiner, civil architect, 


The Charleston Yearbook for 1899 (Charleston, 1899), appendix, pp. 141- 
145-146; Margaret Simons Middleton, Jeremiah Theus, Colonial Artist of 
Charlestown (Columbia, 1953). 

2C.J., Oct. 20, 1767; S.C.G., Feb. 7, 1765; Rose, loc. cit., Part II, 128; Prime, 
p. cit., pp. 221-222; House Journal, 1765-1768, p. 527, Feb. 23, 1768, p. 656, 
April 7, 1768; Albert Simons and Charles Lapham, Jr., The Octagon Library of 
Early American Architecture, Charleston, South Carolina (New York, 1927), p. 19; 
South Carolina Gazette and General Advertiser, Oct. 18, 25, Nov. 4, 22, 1783, 
Feb. 28, 1784; Rules of the Charleston Carpenters’ Society . . . (Charleston, 1805); 
G.S.S.C., May 12, 1777, Oct. 8, 23, 1783. 
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and general housewright, worked the Ionic entablature, the carvings in 
front and around the eaves, the decorations in the principal rooms, and 
all the tabernacle frames except those in the dining room. A true 
artist, he guarded his reputation jealously, for when a rival claimed that 
Waite had not done the work, the latter exploded in his advertisement 
in the Gazette with an offer of one hundred guineas to anyone who could 
verify the statement of his competitor, for he knew certainly no one 
could.”* 


The architectural styles of public buildings were Georgian, and their 
woodwork displayed the Chippendale mode of carving with skillfully 
blended Chinese and rococo motifs. For ordinary dwellings, the build- 
ers generally adopted the house-plan of northern Europe, but made it 
more suitable to the semi-tropical climate. In imitation of those of the 
old country, Charleston homes had thick walls of brick, which incident- 
ally were manufactured locally; but piazzas were added for relief from 
torrid weather. Often town houses were characterized by wrought iron 
balconies after those of the West Indies. The relatively low price of town 
property permitted another alteration, in the shape of rambling servants’ 
quarters, kitchens, and stables. Not infrequently nature added to the 
general effect, as flower and vegetable gardens were planted, even in 
the midst of town.** 

Thus did the mechanic enrich the life of Charleston and its environs. 
To say that the arts were undeveloped is ridiculous. Had such a claim 
been made of the Charleston mechanic of this era, it would surely have 
produced a denouncement such as an Ezra Waite or a Richard Magrath 
could handily deliver. The mechanic-artist even showed tendencies to- 
ward founding a Charleston style; such was the case with the builders, 
some cabinetmakers like Elfe, ironwrights like Johnson, painters like 
Theus, and silversmiths like Petrie or Sarrazin. They performed in the 
same manner as Englishmen generally, but a new environment was 
evolving innovations. 

lil 
THE MECHANICS IN BUSINESS 
As the small businessmen of the colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
the mechanics may be divided into two classifications. One was the 
manufacturing shopkeepers, like the saddlers, cabinetmakers, and shoe- 


23C.J., August 22, 1769. 

24 §.C.G., July 12, 1773; Simons and Lapham, op. cit., pp. 19-23; Julia Cherry 
Spruill, “Southern Houses before the Revolution,” North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, XII (Oct. 19385), 329. 
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makers, who fashioned wares and placed them directly on sale at the 
shop. Rarely did they sell to merchants of the town who, as in Eng- 
land, then resold elsewhere. Charleston makers of goods, with the ex- 
ception of tanners, chandlers, and coopers, did not usually export nor 
—like the Philadelphia or New York artisans—enter the coastal trade. 
The other mechanics, though masters, were essentially laborers. These 
included such groups as carpenters, bricklayers, carvers, joiners, and 
tinsmiths. They did not keep shop, except as headquarters for an ex- 
tensive establishment—for example, a master housewright or ship- 
builder. 


Two business forms were employed, the sole proprietorship and the 
partnership. Almost invariably the former was used, but it was not un- 
common for the mechanic to take in a partner, by which means addi- 


1 name, or skill was gained, or perhaps a competi- 


tional capital, a gooc 
tor eliminated. Such must have been the case in the partnership of 
John Fisher and Thomas Elfe. Elfe was one of the opulent mechanics 
of Charleston, who loaned money at interest. Some of the most promi- 
nent inhabitants, including the artisans, were indebted to him. Another 
partnership combining skills was that of Edward Weyman, a glazier 
and upholsterer, and John Carne, who advertised himself as a cabinet 
and chairmaker. An advertisement of the painter Hawes, the wheel- 
wright, Laughton, and the coachmaker Bookless, refers to a “Company 
of Coachmakers.” But this was not a company in the modern sense. 
The three were merely partners, the establishment unincorporated, and 
probably only skill the chief offerings of the trio. By means of the newly 
joined company, they write: 
They can now advertise the publick, that they have brought all 
branches of the coach making business io such perfection, as not 
to exceed in quality the materials, goodness of the work or neat- 
ness, by any importation; so that they can make and finish, with- 
out any assistance, out of their own shop all sorts of Coaches, 
Chariots, Phaeton, Post Chaises, Landau, Currices, Sedans, Sleighs, 
in the most complete and elegant manner, and afford them at more 
reasonable rates that can be imported. .. .* 
There were no business corporations in Charleston. However, 
mechanics in the same trade and with similar economic interests united. 


Rose, loc. cit., Part II, 184; Burton, “Thomas Elfe”, pp. 11-12; S.C.G., Aug. 
25, 1764, Aug. 17, 1765; Thomas Elfe Account Book, Ms, South Carolina Historical 
Society, Charleston. A brief description of a partnership, Kensie Burden and Richard 
Muncrief, joiners and carpenters, in Gregorie, op. cit., pp. 608, 618, 616, 617; G.G., 
Nov. 14, 1766. 
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The tailors combined in 1760, and the Grand Jury complained that 
Negro apprentice chimney sweeps had joined together to raise their 
wages. The latter probably represents one of America’s oldest labor 
unions, but unfortunately nothing more is known about it than the Jury’s 
grievance. After the Revolution, the Carpenters’, the Barbers’, and the 
Master Coopers’ Societies were formed, and in 1794 various tradesmen 
began the Mechanics’ Society, which admitted “any number of free 
white Mechanics, Manufacturers, and Handicraftsmen.” These organiza- 
tions tried to increase their wages or the prices of their wares, for which 
the legislature was reluctant to incorporate them. Only when it was 
convinced that they were not combinations for “forestalling and monop- 
oly” and were benevolent and charitable societies were charters granted, 
Thus were the Master Tailors’ and the Mechanics’ Societies finally in- 
corporated, the first in 1784, the other at its inception.”° 

The mechanic of this day was ambitious, ever watchful of his in- 
terests, and always ready to improve and extend them. Sometimes his 
shop was the center of several activities which had nothing whatever 
to do with his trade but gave additional income. Thomas Nightingale, 
advertised as a saddler, serves as a case in point. He augmented his 
earnings by keeping a race track at which was run the “Mechanicks 
Purse,” and prizes were also awarded for the fastest mounts owned 
by planters and merchants. Besides this, Nightingale also conducted 
cock fights, loaned money at interest, auctioneered, rented wagons for 
carting, “entertained Indians” for the province. A shop was also a 
family concern. For example, when Edward Weyman became immersed 
in Revolutionary politics, his wife conducted business as usual. Upon 
the illness of the blacksmith Bricken, his wife continued his work. As 
proof that not all of the mechanic businesses remained small, there 
were from time to time notices in the gazettes offering to bring to date 
and balance the books of tradesmen as well as merchants.?? 

As with all colonists, land was the chief investment. If the artisan 
was only fairly prosperous, he speculated in town lots—often to a 
fault during the Revolution, when property changed hands repeatedly 
because of inflation. But if the mechanic were more cautious, he built 


26 §.C.G. Nov, 5, 1763; Rules of the Carpenters’ Society; petitions of the 
Master Tailors; of the Barbers’, of the Coopers’, of the Mechanics’ Societies, MSS, 
S.C.A.D.; Constitution of the Mechanics’ Society (Charleston, 1811): The Statutes 
at Large of South Carolina, Thomas Cooper and David McCord, eds., 10 vol. (Co- 
lumbia, 1836-1841), VII, 247, 336, 364. 

27 §.C.G., April 12, Oct. 15, 1763; Jan. 28, Feb. 25, 1764; House Journal 1764, 
p. 40, May 25, 1764; C.J., Dec. 15, 1767; Mar. 22, April 5, 1768; G.G., April 26, 
Oct. 28, 1774; Cooper and McCord, op. cit., IV, 142; G.S.S.C., May 6, 1784. 
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on his land and rented the buildings. Buying plantations was also 
common among the artisans. Such a purchase was sound not only 
monetarily but also socially, affording entrance into the planter class, 
the pinnacle of Southern society.** 

Shipowning was another avenue of investment. To illustrate, Ben- 
jamin Hawes and George Flagg, the painters, bought a fifteen-ton vessel 
in 1763 with which to enter the West Indian trade in rice. Another 
of several shipowners was Walter Mansell, who with George Sheed, 
a plumber, acquired a sixty-five-ton vessel. They operated with such 
success that they rose to the rank of merchants. When the economy 
became rocky during the war, Jonathan Sarrazin quit silversmithing and 
with his son, Edward, used his ship to eke out a living. The examples 
of shipbuying were by no means few.”® 

In his shop the artisan employed apprentices. These supplied 
him with cheap labor for at least four years, and each apprentice 
brought a fee of £ 20 sterling, in payment for which he was faithfully 
taught the craft. Apprenticeship had its disadvantages, however. As a 
worker the apprentice was but an irresponsible learner, usually be- 
ginning training at the ages of twelve to fourteen years. He found the 
town gaming houses more intriguing than the shop, and so pressing 
was this problem that in 1762 the legislature acted to prevent “excessive 
gaming” of servants, apprentices, and journeymen. By the frequency of 
such notices in the gazettes, runaways also plagued masters. Weyman, 
the glazier, once advertised in disgust for the return of a persistent 
perambulator: “Whoever shall deliver him to the master, shall receive 
a reward of Two Large Hand Fulls of Pine Shavings for their trouble.” *° 

Use was made of indented servants. Evidently these repeated all 
the woes of apprentices—running away, idleness, stealing, and whatnot. 
But often the “servant man” was as skilled as the master himself and 
having availed himself of one or more, the master might advertise that 
he had added another “branch” to his shop. For example, Alexander 
Learmouth, a tanner, boasted that since he had supplied himself with 


28 Sellers, op. cit., p. 58; South Carolina Gazette and General Advertiser, July 
27, 1784; Burton, “Thomas Elfe,” p. 10; Charleston Wills; Burton, South Carolina 
Silversmiths, pp. 12-210; C.J., Sept. 1, 1767; G.G., Dec. 5, 1768; “Letters to Gen- 
eral Greene and Others,” S.C.H.M., XVI (Jan., 1916), 10. se 

Ship Register, 1765-1774. 

80 See numerous advertisements concerning apprentices in the Charleston news- 
papers of the period; also, Burton, “Thomas Elfe,” p. 11; Cooper and McCord, op. 
cit., III, 544-546, IV, 158-161; S.C.G., Sept. 27, 1768; Will! of Robert Cripps, tailor, 
Ms, South Caroliniana Library. 
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tanners and curriers from England, he could sell leather cheaper than 
any yet done. The servant, like the apprentice, was impermanent and 
after his period of service, about five to seven years, departed. He 
then could, and frequently did, become his master’s competitor." 

Journeymen and masters lacking tools or wealth to enter trade on 
their own account were also hired. One master often employed another, 
for there existed no agency, such as a guild, to set standards of work- 
manship or the rank of artisans. The customer determined quality and 
capital, rank. As soon as the free laborer saved sufficient funds, he 
began his own enterprise, making free labor so scarce that the news- 
papers record tradesmen sending as far as England to engage experienced 
workmen.*” 

Because of this apparent scarcity of labor, and its instability, the 
artisan resorted to slavery. He gained from this system permanent 
workers whose wages and skill belonged to the owner. Among the 
numerous slave-holding artisans was Thomas Elfe, whose account book 
illustrates the system. Elfe kept six slaves valued at £& 2,250 sterling. 
They were trained as housepainters, cabinetmakers, and carpenters for 
use in the shop and for hire by town and countrymen. Elfe’s income 
from the latter employment amounted to £ 632:16:2 in 1768, £ 405:19:00 
in 1769, and £& 279, in 1770. 

His is not the only example. A court record indicates that Nathaniel 
Scott, a carpenter and housewright, used himself, some white carpenters, 
and his Negroes Ben, Cudgoe, and Harry in building for one of the 
townsmen. David Saylor, the cooper, worked as many as thirty slaves 
in his packing house. At one time Hawes entered a typical advertise- 
ment in the Gazette, saying that he could undertake any job of house 
painting by the use of his white apprentices and Negroes. In 1785 
a visitor to the city commented, though in somewhat exaggerated terms: 
“I have seen tradesmen go through the city followed by a negro carry- 
ing their tools—Barbers who are supported in idleness and ease by 
their negroes who do the business; and in fact many of the mechanics 
bear nothing more of their trade than the name.” * 


31 For advertisements of indented servants, see C.J., Oct. 24, Sept. 30, 1766; 
G. G., Jan. 8, Feb. 12, Mar. 18, 1768 

32 See for example, Thomas Elfe Account Book; also S. McKee, Jr., Labor in 
Colonial New York (New York, 1935), p. 22. 

82 Thomas Elfe Account Book. 

24 Judgment Book, 1767-1768, pp. 224-226; David Saylor Receipt Book; Heads 
of Families, 1790; S.C.G., Dec. 8, 1764; Joseph W. Barnwell, “Diary of Timothy 
Ford, 1785-1786,” S.C.H.M., XIII. (July, 1912), 142. See also Marcus W. Jernegan, 
“Slavery and the Beginnings of Industrialism in the American Colonies,” American 
Historical Review, XXV (Jan. 1920), 220-240. 
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The census of 1790 listed 1,933 heads of families in Charleston, 
of whom 1,247 owned one or more slaves. Of the 79 mechanics who 
left wills between 1760 and 1785, 37 specifically mentioned ownership 
of slaves. Of the 194 artisans who worked during these years and who 
could be identified in the census of 1790 there were 159 slave-holders. 
In other words, the percentage of slave-holders stood at 80% of the 
total number. Slaves were trained for sale to the planters or townsmen 
at great profit. Sometimes he was chattel kept as a legacy for the 
family. In case of the death of the master, the negro became the wage 
earner or maintained the shop while some member of the family super- 
vised the business, as was very probably the case with the lady black- 
smith, Sarah Bricken.*® 

Thus were the tradesmen of Charleston saddled with slavery. They 
were not happy with it and found that “jobbing Negroes” worked at low 
rates for some non-artisan townman, merchant, or planter, at times 
making employment scarce for whites. They had fashioned their own 
dilemma, however. Journeymen and poor masters hated the system more 
than the shop-keeping tradesman. It meant for labor only ruinous com- 
petition and low wages. In 1796, after the incorporation of the city, 
free labor secured a law to force masters to employ at least one white 
apprentice or journeyman for every four Negroes; yet the have-nots 
displayed human inconsistency. Upon acquiring enough capital to set 
up for themselves, they joined the slaveholders with a purchase or two. 
Such was the condition of Southern society.** 

Mercantilism aided many groups of mechanics. Hemp makers were 
given British bounties, and coopers were subsidized. Manufactories of 
potash were assisted by the removal of duties on the product upon its 
importation to Great Britain. The London Society of Arts also aided 
the fertilizer makers. Shipbuilders and those who produced naval stores 
were encouraged by the Empire with grants of money.*’ 

On the other hand, the spirit of mercantilism was an absolute 
discouragement to the artisan who competed with his counterpart in 
England. Artisans of Charleston daily saw English-made furniture, 

5 Heads of Families, 1790; pp. 38-44; Charleston Wills; Inventories io the 
Charleston Wills, $.C.A.D. 

6 Yates Snowden, “Labor organizations in South Carolina,” Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina, No. 38, Part IV (July, 1914), pp. 5-9. Senate Journal, 
1783, Ms, S.C.A.D., p. 189, Feb. 22, 1783. Alexander Edwards, Ordinances of the 
City of Charleston (Charleston, 1802), 164; Jernegan, loc. cit., 220-240. 

8, April 8, 1767; 1772-1775, p. 204, Feb. 
1764 in Cooper and McCord, op. cit., IV, 


7 House Journal, 1765-1768, p. 3 
14, 1775. See for example, the tax act « 
200-206; Clark, op. cit., I, 24, 25, 83, 86. 
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silver, guns, iron, coaches, saddles, and shoes unloaded at their port 
for sale to the provincials. English merchants consistently flooded the 
market with wares, thereby depriving Charleston artisans of customers 
and profits. Indeed, at times they were the forgotten men of the colony 
as their manufactures were passed over for English importations. 

There were no laws passed by Parliament directly to curtail their 
manufacturing. The Hat Act did not, for example, immediately affect 
them, nor did the Iron Act. There is no record of a hatter in Charleston, 
and there was only one manufactory of iron, in York County, which 
was in a very poor condition. But the attitude which brought about such 
acts, the favoritism shown for Englishmen over Americans by the 
Parliament, did not sit well with the mechanics.** 

The Charleston artisan, mainly interested in the invasion of the 
local market by English mechanics, was very favorably disposed toward 
the boycotts and embargoes erected on the eve of the Revolution. 
Such antimercantilistic weapons brought the mechanic new and willing 
customers. The phrases in so many Charleston newspaper advertisements, 
“as good as imported”, “as cheap as imported”, were not written idly; 
these were aimed at England. 

Monetary difficulties were also the result of the imperial system, 
affecting every mechanic industry. In general, acting in the role of 
creditor to the colonies, the British consistently tried to keep the value 
of money at a high level, forbidding or only grudgingly assenting to 
issues of Carolina paper money. The province employed the subterfuge 
of issuing certificates or bills of credit, to be used for the payment 
of taxes only but which circulated readily. When the province spent 
heavily, as during the war with France, money was plentiful and times 
were good. Correspondingly when less was spent and a large number of 
certificates were retired, times were exceedingly bad. Debtors and 
creditors were at one another's throats.*® 

The mechanics and planters were in agreement over the merits 
of cheap money, which they wanted for buying tools, materials, and 
labor, and for expansion and payment of debts. On the other side, 
the merchants, being creditors, naturally leaned toward the hard-money 
policies of the British and were for this reason very hesitant to move 


#8 [bid., 1, 14-24; 8.C.G., Jan. 21, 28, May 17, 1778. Burton thinks that the 
cabinetmakers were not hindered by English importations, since these goods took up 
too much space aboard the small vessels of the day: “The Furniture of Charleston,” 
44-45; John B. Pearse, A Concise History of Iron Manufacture of the American Col- 
onies (Philadelphia, 1878), p. 94. 


89 See tax acts in Cooper and McCord, op. cit., III, IV. 
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against the crown on the eve of the war. They carried on little or no 
clandestine trade, unlike their brothers in New England, and were 
only mildly annoyed at the political harpies, the customs collectors, 
who descended on their port as a result of the acts of trade of the 
1760’s.*° 

But there were occasions when the mechanics could sympathize with 
the advocates of hard money, for they too were sellers of wares and 
services. During difficult times, unable to collect their dues from the 
planters, they were in turn squeezed by the merchants from whom 
they had purchased materials. or borrowed money. At such times a 
mechanic might call “to those who have open accounts with him, to 
discharge the same immediately, else, when the courts open, their 
neglect may prove fatal to him,” or as Sarrazin, the silversmith, warned 
his debtors, not to “take it amiss if I call often upon them, as I must 
keep up my credit.” He added: “my worthy friends must also consider 
that the sun is very hot to walk in . . . I spend more time in collecting 


. money than earning it.” * 


IV 
THe } “ECHANICS IN REVOLUTIONARY POLITics 

Before the Revolution, the mechanics were apparently contented 
with their politica] situation in provincial society. To translate economic 
and social desires into legislative action, they employed the petition or 
the ballot. Most of them were property owners, and the suffrage act 
of 1721 required merely the ownership of 50 acres of land or the 
payment of 20 shillings taxes in currency in order to vote. They also 
used the Grand Juries of the two parishes which made up the town, 
St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s, to make their sentiments more directly 
known to the Commons House of the Assembly. 

They also played a minor role in parochial affairs. As elected 
Anglican vestrymen together with two wardens, always planters and 
merchants, they oversaw the orphanage, pest house, the parish schools, 
and the securing of clergymen. Artisans served in the fire department, 
such as it was, and frequently performed as constables. Sometimes one 
was appointed by the Commons House as a wood and coal measurer of 
the market.*? 


40 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment, 1719-1776. (New York, 1899), pp. 409-412. 

41C.J., Jan. 21, April 1, 1766. 

42 Cooper and McCord, op. cit., III, 135-140; $.C.G., Feb. 7, April 18, 1771, 
May 17, Oct. 31, 1774. 
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But no mechanic ever sat in the Commons House of Assembly 
representing the town and their interests, even though many could meet 
the necessary property qualifications. Before the Revolution, in aristo- 
cratic British and Charleston society they were regarded as socially 
inferior to merchants and planters and unfit to manage affairs of state. 
The attitude of William Drayton was typical: mechanics were “a useful 
and essential part of society . . . but every man to his trade: a carpenter 
would find himself put in an awkward situation on a cobbler’s bench, 
When a man acts in his own sphere, he is useful in the community, but 
when he steps out of it, and sets up for a statesmen [sic], believe me he is 
in a fair way to expose himself to ridicule. . . .” * 

And on the very eve of the Revolution, the assistant rector of St. 
Michael's church declared from the pulpit that “every silly Clown, and 
illiterate Mechanic [takes it upon himself] to censure the conduct of 
his Prince and Governor, and contribute, as much as in him lies, to create 
and foment those misunderstandings which . . . come at last to end 
in Schisms in the Church, and sedition and rebellion in the State... 
There is no greater Instrument or Omament of Peace then for every 
man to keep his own rank, and to do his own duty in his own 
station . . .,” all of which created an uproar leading to the minister's 
dismissal.** 

Lower class though they were, the mechanics became more articu- 
late during the years of revolution. In 1762, the upholsterer Edward 
Weyman founded the Fellowship Society, a benevolent organization 
chiefly composed of mechanics and concerned with building a hospital 
and other charitable works. Although the founders were the very same 
group who supported Gadsden at the time of the Stamp Act, no 
political pronouncements emanated from the society—at least nothing 
like this is contained in the earliest records of the organization. Yet 
to conclude that not a word of politics was uttered in their meetings 
would be unwise. The founder was one of the leading radical townsmen. 
Later in the 1760's, merchants of more conservative temperament gained 





43 Tbid., April 11, 1774; Edson L. Whitney, “Government of the Colony of 
South Carolina,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
(Baltimore, 1895), pp. 69-73, 73-74, 80-81; Cooper and McCord, op. cit., II, 544; 
William Henry Drayton, Letters of Freeman (London, 1771), p. 61. 

44 Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820), pp. 200-203; George W. Williams, St. Mi- 
chael’s Charleston (Columbia, 1951), pp. 29, 33-38, 312. 
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admittance, but by then the mechanics appear prominently in such 
revolutionary societies as the John Wilkes Club or the Palmetto Society. 

The mechanics vigorously opposed the Stamp Act. It was at this 
time that they cemented an alliance with Christopher Gadsden (the first 
man in the province to advocate independence), which lasted until 
1778, when he broke with them for their continued rioting and other 
disturbances.** 

That they were enthusiatic followers of the program of the radicals 
of New England was reflected by Gadsden when he wrote Sam Adams 
that during the early days of the revolt many Charlestonians looked upon 
the “New England States with a kind of Horror, as artful designing 
Men altogether pursuing selfish purposes.” “How often”, he related, 
“I stood up in their Defence and only wish’d we would imitate instead 
of abusing them. . . . I thank’d God we had such a Systematical Body 
of men as an Assylum that honest men might resort to in the Time 
of their last Distress, supposing them driven out of their own States. 
I bless'd God there was such a People in America. That for my part I 
never look upon any danger from them .. .” * 

In 1768, the mechanics supported John Wilkes for his North Britain 
No. 45 and the ninety-two anti-rescinders of Massachusetts Bay for 
their resistance to Royal authority. At a meeting which has been describ- 
ed as America’s earliest political convention, they chose their political 
candidates for the Commons House, Gadsden among those selected, 
and then in the words of Peter Timothy, the rebel editor of the South 
Carolina Gazette: *° 


‘Rules of the Fellowship Society, 1762; Minute Book of the Fellowship So- 
ciety, 1769-1779; Treasurers Account Book, 1774-1815, MSS, Fellowship Society 
Building, Charleston. Edward McCrady, Education in South Carolina prior to and 
during the Revolution (Charleston, 1883), p. 33; Wallace, op. cit., pp. 154-155; 
South Carolina Weekly Gazette, May 10, June 28, July 5, Sept. 20, 1783; South 
Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser, June 2, 1784; G.S.S.C., May 12, June 30, 


Nededed 


‘6 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1944); South Caro- 
lina Miscellany, MSS, Presbyterian College; William Moultrie, Memoirs of the 
American Revolution, 2 vol. (New York, 1802), I, 14; Journal of the Provincial 
Congress of South Carolina, 1776, J. Almon, ed. (London, 1776). Other artisans 
seated in the Provincial Congress were Peter Timothy, printer of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette, Cato Ash, carpenter, Theodore Trezavant, tailor, Mark Morris, house- 
painter, John and Simon Berwick, shoemakers, Joshua Lockwood, jeweler and watch- 
maker, Anthony Toomer, carpenter, Joseph Veree, carpenter, James Brown, car- 
penter. 

47 Christopher Gadsden to Sam Adams, April 4, 1779, Ms, Bancroft Collection, 
New York Public Library. 

48 $.C.G., Oct. 3, 1768. 
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the company partook of a plain and hearty entertainment, 
that had been provided by some upon whom this assembly will reflect 
lasting honour. About 5 O’Clock they all removed to a most noble LIVE 

OAK, in Mr. Mazyck’s pasture, which they formally dedicated to LIB- 

ERTY, where many loyal, patriotic, and constitutional toasts were drank, 

beginning with the glorious NINETY-TWO Anti-Rescinders of Mas- 

sachusetts-Bay, and ending with, unanimity among the members of our 
ensuing Assembly not to rescind from the said resolutions [to boycott 

England], each succeeded by three huzzas. In the evening, the tree 

was decorated with 45 lights, and 45 sky-rockets were fired. About 

8 O'Clock, the whole company, preceeded by 45 of their number, marched 

in regular procession to town, down King-street and Broad-street, to 

Mr. Robert Dillon’s tavern; where the 45 lights being placed upon the 

table, with 45 bowls of punch, 45 bottles of wine, and 92 glasses, they 

spent a few hours in a new round of toasts, among which, scarce a 

celebrated Patriot of Britain or America was omitted; and preserving the 

same good order and regularity as had been observed throughout the 
day, at 10 they retired. 

As indicated in the above, they were the first party to take steps 
against the Townshend Acts. Their influence grew as America and 
Britain moved toward war. So great had their power grown in 1769 
that they were given equal representation with the planters and mer- 
chants when thirteen mechanics were elected to the Committee of 
Enforcement of the boycott. During this struggle they were adamant 
proponents of action prohibiting importation of British manufactures. 
When the merchants offered a program of non-importation which did 
not contain this prohibition, it drew the prompt response of: “A Me- 
chanic”: “How can it be expected, that any Planter, Mechanic, or other 
inhabitant . . . will subscribe to their Resolution . . . when THEY 
do not contain a single syllable Encouraging American Manufactures.” 
The mechanics, with Gadsden’s assistance, finally won their point at a 
meeting of the inhabitants under “Liberty Tree,” and a non-importation 
program was accepted which satisfied them.*® 

In 1775, with the colonies on the brink of war, and a British task 
force lying off Charleston harbor, the provincial radicals hoped to 
provoke attack. Two Tories were tarred and feathered by a mob turned 
loose by the rebellious aristocrat William Henry Drayton and upholsterer 
Edward Weyman. Gunner Walker of the British army received a “suit 
of Cloathes . . . without the assistance of a single Taylor,’ and as 
the mob carted its victim through the streets of the city, as a warning to 
everyone of royalist leaning, it passed by the Governor’s house. There a 


49 Tbid., July 6, 13, 27, 1769. 
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bag of feathers was tossed to his balcony, and the mob “desired he 
would take care of it till his turn came.” The unfortunate Gunner was 
forced to drink “Damnation to Lord North” with grog demanded of the 
chief magistrate. Walker was afterwards deposited at the door of his 
Majesty's surgeon general to Carolina forces, one Dr. Johnston-Milligan 
who had been pressed to declare his loyalty to the Americans by 
Weyman, Cannon, Johnson, and the carpenter, Fullerton.®® Artisans 
were also prominent in attacking the royal arsenals.™ 

Why were the mechanics so enthusiastic in the cause of inde- 
pendence? In 1769, Gadsden answered this question: *? 

There are not wanting wealthy men amongst the . . . mechanics; 
yet in common their circumstances are but low; and opporession, when 
at its height, generally falls heaviest upon men, who have little before- 
hand, but depend, almost altogether upon their daily labour and industry, 
for the maintenance of themselves and families; it is no wonder, that 
throughout America, we find these men extremely anxious and attentive 
to the cause of liberty. 


He continued that there was in America no great danger of starva- 
tion and that the mechanic here finds himself in a more comfortable 
situation than his European counterpart. “The distinctions . . . between 
the farmer and the rich planter, the mechanic and the rich merchant, 
being abundantly more here in imagination, than reality,” but 

When oppression stalks abroad, then the case is widely different: For 

in arbitrary governments, tyranny generally descends, as it were, from 

rank to rank, through the people, til’ almost the whole weight of it, at last, 
falls upon the honest, laborious farmer, mechanic, and day labourer. 

When this happens, it must make them poor indeed! And the very 

apprehension thereof, can not but cause extreme uneasiness. This, there- 

fore, naturally accounts for these people, in particular, being united 
and steady, everywhere to prevent, if possible, being reduced to so 
dismal a situation: Which should it be unhappily the case, they can not 
but know, they must then see it out, and feel it out too, be it what may. 


It was not entirely a question of forestalling poverty that motivated 
the ambitious Revolutionary mechanic, particularly the master. He 


50 John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution, 2 vol. (Charleston, 


1821), I, 273-274, 285-286, 300-302. Joseph W. Barnwell, “Correspondence of Arthur 
Middleton,” S.C.H.M., XXVII (July, 1926), 126-127, 129; Colonial South Carolina, 
Chapman J. Milling, ed., South Caroliniana No. 1, R. L. Meriwether, ed. (Columbia, 
1951), pp. xix-xxi. 

51 J. Drayton, op. cit., I, 221-225; Joseph Johnson, Traditions and Reminiscences 
... (Charleston, 1851), p. 44. 

52 $.C.G., Nov. 9, 1769. 
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wanted his man in the Assembly; this he won. When the first Provincial 
Congress convened, George Flagg, William Johnson, Edward Weyman, 
and Daniel Cannon were therein seated, active in guiding the rebellion 
with radical planters and merchants. He desired “encouragement” for 
his manufactures. This he achieved in the form of a tax exemption 
on his profits in trade.** The Revolution, it seemed to him, eliminated 
his overseas rival in London, Glasgow, Manchester, and other English 
cities. In later years, he found himself again forgotten, as cotton tied 
the South to the factories of England. But during the Confederation, the 
Charleston mechanic identified himself with fellow artisans in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York in their intensive program for the support of 
manufactures, just as he had agreed with the associations emanating 
from those cities on the eve of the war.** In 1788, at the ratifying 
convention for the Constitution, the delegates Johnson, Cannon, and 
Sarrazin voted for the Constitution. One suspects they were as favorably 
disposed toward tariffs as Hamilton himself.*° 

Thus were the Charleston mechanics a very important element. 
To the economy and to society in general, they were essential, and in 
the history of the period they are significant. 


53 Cooper and McCord, op. cit., IV, 729, V, 25, 58, 180, 150, et passim. 

54In 1783, Ann Timothy, her husband now dead, reprinted an article from 
the Pennsylvania Journal stating that manufacturing should be encouraged by the 
passage of the general duty law, G.S.S.C., Nov. 6, 1783; other articles in South 
Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser, Aug. 23, Sept. 8, 1785; Columbian Herald 
and Patriotic Curier of North America, Sept. 19, 1785; Charleston Evening Gazette, 
Aug. 15, 1785. 

55 Debates ... in the House of Representatives of South Carolina on the Con- 
stitution of the United States . . . Notices of the Convention (Charleston, 1831), pp. 
380, 398. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER AND ST. MICHAEL'S 


The following letter is from the Bennett-Campbell Papers recently 
presented the South Carolina Historical Society by Mrs. H. Kalpashni- 
koff of Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

The “story” herein mentioned may have arisen from confusion with 
the fact that Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher “appropriated a panel [inlaid 
with the initials I.H.S.] of the pulpit of St. Michael’s Church.”? Later, 
however, “. . . a Northern clergyman, who shall be nameless, restored 
the lost initials with the remarkable statement that he did so as there 
was no place for them in his church.” * 

Brooklyn Apl 21, 1869 
My dear Miss Chevel, 

You ask me,—or rather you tell me, about the story afloat in Charles- 
ton that, at my visit there, in 1865 I siezed and made off with the Records 
of St. Michaels Church. What on earth does any one suppose I wanted 
of church records? I am not an Episcopalian—nor a historian—nor a 
collector of 

] 


St. Michaels, or of any other Saints Church. Never did I commit sacrilege 
. 1 


old books. No—I never took, touched or saw the records of 
in removing any article of Church property. I have no taste for relics, at 
least of old or stolen ones. I took nothing away from Charleston but a 
heavy heart, that a city of my own country should lie so utterly desolated 
by war! | . 

Yes—there was one thing that I brought away, now that I bethink 
myself— A officer of a colored regiment brought to my house and pre- 
sented to me an old family Bible which had been saved from a burning 
house—on some plantation in the country. I entered the facts as nar- 
rated to me, on the fly leaf,—thinking that, after peace came, the family 
might perhaps be glad to regain this venerable old Book (printed in 
1679.) I copy the entry verbatim: “Davis Plantation,* near the Middleton 


Plantation, on Ashley river 20 miles from Charleston saved from burning 
D. D. Wallace, Short History of South Carolina (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1951), 


2 George S. Holmes, A Historic Sketch of The Parish Church of St. Michael, in 
the Province of South Carolina (Charleston, 1887), p. 28. See also Thomas Smyth, 
D.D., Autobiographical Notes, Letters, and Reflections (Charleston, 1914), p. 367; 
and George W. Williams, St. Michael’s, Charleston, 1751-1951 (Columbia, 1951), p. 
169. 

Perhaps Dorchester Plantation. See Henry A. M. Smith, “The Upper Ash- 
ley; and the Mutations of Families,” this Magazine, XX (1919), 155-156. 
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by an old negro—presented to H.W. Beecher by Lieut. Holland N, 
Batcheller, Charleston Apl 15, 1865.” 

If the family or any member of it is alive and desires the Book, it 
would give me great pleasure to return it to them—none the worse I 
trust for a short sojourn in the North. 

If any good will come of it, you may print any or all of this, which 
I suppose accounts for the story that I stole Church Records. 


Truly yours 


Henry Warp BEECHER 


Si 


S 


ich 


THE ROLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN THE FIRST CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS 
By Frank W. Ryan, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 
Successive crises between Britain and her American colonies threat- 
ened to disrupt the Empire after 1763. Finally, when Parliament reacted 
I | : 


to the Boston Tea Party by passing the Coercive Acts (March-June, 
1774), Virginia and Massachusetts took the initiative in calling for a 


Continental Congress to meet in Philadelphia in September 1774. Twelve 
colonies, all except Georgia, responded by sending delegates. In Charles- 


ton, on July 6-8, 1774, a “General Meeting” of 104 representatives from 


almost every South Carolina county and parish elected five delegates 
to the First Continental Congress (Henry Middleton, Christopher Gads- 


den, Thomas Lynch, John Rutledge, and Edward Rutledge) and drafted 
official instructions directing these five delegates to cooperate with Con- 
gress in the adoption of any legal measures to promote the repeal of the 
Coercive Acts and the redress of colonial grievances growing out of 
British taxes, commercial restrictions, and discriminatory laws.* 

A brief survey of the earlier careers of the five South Carolina dele- 
gates may explain, to some extent, their actions at the First Continental 
Congress.2, Henry Middleton, the son of Sarah (Amory) and Arthur 
Middleton, was born in 1717, probably on the family plantation near 
Charleston. Through inheritance and three marriages, Henry Middleton 
acquired twenty plantations, totaling about 50,000 acres and 800 slaves. 
During the three decades before the American Revolution he served as 
justice of the peace and in both houses of the South Carolina colonial 
legislature. Henry Middleton had become an increasingly strong critic 
of British colonial policy after 1763. 

Christopher Gadsden, the son of Elizabeth and Thomas Gadsden, 
was born in Charleston in 1724. After education at an English classical 
school, Gadsden worked in a Philadelphia counting-house and then 
served on a British warship. In the late 1740’s he returned to Charleston 
and soon became a succesful merchant and planter. From 1757 until the 
American Revolution he sat in the lower house of the South Carolina 

1 David Duncan Wallace, South Carolina: A Short History (Chapel Hill, 1951), 


pp. 253-254; Worthington C. Ford and others (eds.), Journals of the Continental 
Congress (Washington, 1904-19387), I, 23-24. 


2 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937). 
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colonial legislature. He vigorously opposed British colonial policy after 
1763 and represented his colony at the Stamp Act Congress in New 
York in 1765. The South Carolina “radicals,” the property-owning skilled 
mechanics who could vote but not hold office, looked to Gadsden for 
leadership. 

Thomas Lynch, the son of Sabina (Vanderhorst) and Thomas Lynch, 
was born in the parish of St. James Santee in 1727. He inherited exten- 
sive rice lands along the Santee River. Lynch often served in the South 
Carolina colonial legislature and firmly denounced British colonial policy 
after 1763. 

John and Edward Rutledge were, respectively, the oldest and young- 
est of the seven children of Sarah (Hext) and Dr. John Rutledge. The 
Rutledge brothers were born in or near Charleston, John in 1739 and 
Edward in 1749; both studied law at the Middle Temple in London, and 
both were called to the English bar, John in 1760 and Edward in 1772; 
both practiced law in South Carolina; both married South Carolina 
women. From 1761 until the American Revolution John Rutledge was 
a member of the lower house of the South Carolina colonial legislature 
and in 1765 he was a delegate at the Stamp Act Congress. Young Edward 
Rutledge began his political career at the First Continental Congress. 

The five South Carolina delegates were obviously similar in many 
ways. All were born in or near Charleston; all were men of wealth and 
social prestige; all, except Gadsden, spoke for the conservative planter 
class; all, except Edward Rutledge, were members of the South Carolina 
colonial legislature; all criticized British colonial policy after 1763. They 
varied considerably in age: Henry Middleton was fifty-seven; Christopher 
Gadsden, fifty; Thomas Lynch, forty-seven; John Rutledge, thirty-five; 
and Edward Rutledge, twenty-five. 

Late in August, 1774, the five South Carolina delegates traveled by 
sea from Charleston to Philadelphia.* During the week prior to the 
opening of Congress a whirl of social events * enabled the representatives 
of the twelve colonies to become acquainted with each other. On August 
29 the South Carolinians joined other delegates and local notables at a 
tavern supper in honor of the Massachusetts delegation. On August 30 
Middleton, Gadsden, Lynch, and Edward Rutledge called at the lodg- 
ings of the Massachusetts men. On August 31 the South Carolinians 
visited Samuel Ward (Rhode Island) in the morning, and Lynch gave 

’ Edmund C. Burnett, The Continental Congress (New York, 1941), p. 23. 
Dates refer to 1774 unless otherwise indicated. 

4Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), Letters of Members of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1921-1936), I, 1-5. 
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“a very agreeable dinner” for the Massachusetts delegates in the evening. 
On September 1 the Massachusetts men called on the South Carolinians 
in the morning, and the various delegations congregated at a tavern in 
the evening. On September 2 the South Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island delegates dined with Thomas Mifflin (Pennsylvania) and 
then adjourned to a tavern to meet the Virginians. On September 3, again 
at Mifflin’s, the Rutledges and several other delegates enjoyed “an elegant 
dinner” and “drank sentiments till eleven o'clock.” 

During this week of conviviality the South Carolinians stimulated 
considerable comment. Both John Adams (Massachusetts) and Silas 
Deane (Connecticut) described Henry Middleton as quiet, modest, and 
reserved.® With evident surprise Silas Deane observed that Christopher 
Gadsden “leaves all New England Sons of Liberty far behind, for he is 
for taking up his firelock and marching direct to Boston; nay, he affirmed 
this morning, that were his wife and all his children in Boston, and they 
were to perish by the sword, it would not alter his sentiment or proceed- 
ing for American liberty.” ° John Adams was “vastly pleased” with “solid, 
firm, judicious” Thomas Lynch, and Silas Deane characterized Lynch 
as forceful, “plain, sensible,” and “above ceremony.” In contrast, John 
Adams regarded John Rutledge as “not very promising,” with “no keen- 
ness in his eye, no depth in his countenance; nothing of the profound, 
sagacious, brilliant, or sparkling, in his appearance,” a man with an “air 
of reserve, design, and cunning’; but John Rutledge impressed conser- 
vative Joseph Galloway (Pennsylvania) as an “amiable” gentleman who 
examined both sides of arguments and understood the danger of “rash 
and imprudent Measures.” * Edward Rutledge irritated John Adams with 
his “most indistinct, inarticulate way” of speaking through his nose; 
later, Adams criticized the “injudicious” younger Rutledge as a “very 
affected” speaker and ultimately resorted to ornithology to classify him 
as “a perfect Bob-o-Lincoln,— a swallow, a sparrow, a peacock; excess- 
ively vain, excessively weak, and excessively variable and unsteady, 
jejune, inane, and puerile.” *° Silas Deane, however, rated Edward Rut- 
ledge “a tolerable speaker.” *° Patrick Henry feared that the Rutledges, 


Charles Francis Adams (ed.), The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1850- 

, II, 359; Burnett, Letters, I, 18. 

6 Burnett, Letters, I, 18. 

7 Works of John Adams, Il, 360; Burnett, Letters, I, 1, 18. 

8 Works of John Adams, II, 361, 364; Burnett, Letters, I, 2-6. 

’Works of John Adams, II, 364, 396, 401; Burnett, Letters, I, 3, 67, 81. 
Burnett, Letters, I, 18. 
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along with conservative John Jay (New York) and Galloway, would 
“ruin the cause of America.” ™ 

The First Continental Congress began sessions on the morning of 
September 5. The initial problem was the choice of a place of meeting. 
The Philadelphia carpenters had urged the use of their hall, while the 
Pennsylvania legislature through Galloway had offered the state house. 
Deciding to examine both places, the delegates went first to Carpenter's 
Hall; there Lynch proposed the acceptance of the carpenters’ offer with- 
out further inspection; James Duane (New York) objected to this rude- 
ness to the Pennsylvania legislature, but the great majority approved 
Lynch’s motion; probably the radical delegates had agreed upon this 
decision in advance.’? Lynch then made the nominations that resulted in 
the unanimous elections of Peyton Randolph (Virginia) as president and 
of Charles Thomson (Pennsylvania) as secretary; the various delegations 
then read their credentials and instructions.’* After inconclusive debate 
about rules, Congress adjourned for the day, and conservative Galloway 
sadly observed that the Virginians and the Carolinians, except John 
Rutledge, seemed to be “much among the Bostonians.” '* 

On the second day, September 6, Congress sharply debated the issue 
of voting procedure. The large colonies favored a method of voting based 
on population or, as Lynch advocated, population plus property, but the 
small colonies insisted on one vote for each colony. Congress finally 
decided on one vote for each colony and thus established an important 
precedent that would later influence the framers of the Articles of Con- 
federation.*® 

On the third day, September 7, with procedural problems now 
settled, the delegates turned to the consideration of the serious questions 
that had caused the calling of Congress. Congress appointed two dele- 
gates from each colony (Lynch and John Rutledge for South Carolina) 
to a committee on rights and grievances and one delegate from each 
colony (Gadsden for South Carolina) to a committee on trade and manu- 
facturing. Congress instructed the committee on rights and grievances 
to prepare a statement of colonial rights, British violations of these rights, 
and possible methods for the redress of colonial grievances; Congress 


11 Works of John Adams, II, 396; Burnett, Letters, I, 71. 

12 Burnett, Letters, I, 8; Burnett, The Continental Congress, pp. 33-34. 
13 Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 14; Burnett, Letters, I, 6-8. 
14 Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 24; Burnett, Letters, I, 9. 


15 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1, 25; Works of John Adams, II, 367; 
Burnett, Letters, I, 14-15; Burnett, The Continental Congress, p. 38. 
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the committee on trade and manufacturing to draft a report 


instructed 
on British laws which unduly restricted colonial trade and manufactur- 
ing.*° After declining the honor himself, Lynch made the nomination that 
led to the choice of Ste phen | Hopkins (Rhode Island) as chairman of the 
committee on rights and grievances." 

These two important committees worked slowly. During the dis- 
cussions of the committee on rights and grievances John Rutledge argued 
that colonial rights should be based on the British constitution and the 


colonial charters, not on natural law, but Congress finally decided to use 


natural law as well as the British constitution and the colonial charters 
as the foundations of colonial rights. During the discussions of the 
committee on trade and manufacturing Gadsden strenuously denied the 


power of Parliament to regulate colonial osama On September 17 
the committee on trade and manufacturing submitted a report which 
Congress read and then referred to the committee on rights and griev- 
ances; that committee brought in a report on rights on September 22 and 
. report on grievances on September 24.?° Congress then debated these 
committee reports. Gadsden, Lynch, and Edward Rutledge called for 
such strong measures as nonimportation and nonexportation, but John 
Rutledge warned of the need for caution in dealing with Britain.** Gads- 
den eloquently declared: “I am for being ready, but I am not for the 
sword. The only way to prevent the sword from being used, is to have 
it ready ... . Boston and New England can’t hold out. The country will 
be deluged in blood, if we don’t act with spirit. Don’t let America look 
at this mountain and let it bring forth a mouse.” *? Finally, on October 
12, a committee of five (not including any South Carolinians) reported 
a plan, later known as the Continental Association, for nonimportation, 
nonexportation, and nonconsumption.”* Gadsden supported the Contin- 
ental Association without qualification, but the other South Carolinians 
insisted that, unless rice and indigo were excepted from nonexportation, 
South Carolina would be ruined; when their plea went unheeded, Mid- 


Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 27-29. 
17 Burnett, Letters, I, 15-17. 
8 Works of John Adams, Il, 370-871, Burnett, Letters, I, 20-22, 44. 
Burnett, Letters, I, 30, 63-64. 
Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 39-40; Burnett, The Continental 
Congress, pp. 41-48. 
t Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 43, 51-58; Works of John Adams, 
II, 382-386; Burnett, Letters, I, 48-50. 
22 Burnett, Letters, I, 48-50. 
23 [bid., I, 63-64. 
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dletcn, Lynch, and the Rutledges dramatically walked out of Congress, 
For the sake of unity, Congress then compromised and agreed to the 
exception of rice but not indigo; consequently, on October 20, all five 
South Carolinians joined the other delegates in signing the Continental 
Association.** 

In the meanwhile, on September 28, Joseph Galloway made an effort 
to preserve the British Empire by introducing his Plan of Union. The 
Galloway Plan featured a colonial president-general appointed by the 
Crown, a colonial grand council of representatives elected by the various 
colonial assemblies, and a veto power by both the colonial grand council 
and the British Parliament over imperial regulations which affected the 
American colonies. Edward Rutledge praised the Galloway Plan as 
almost “perfect.” Congress, however, demonstrated its growing radical- 
ism by ordering on October 22 that the entire discussion of the Galloway 
Plan be expunged from the official records.?° 

Congress also ordered the preparation of several addresses and 
letters. On October 1 Congress named a committee of five, including 
John Rutledge, to draft an address to the King. On October 7 Congress 
established a committee of three, including Lynch, to write a letter to 
General Thomas Gage in Boston. These two committees carried out their 
assignments, and Congress approved both the letter to Gage (October 
11) and the address to the King (October 25).?¢ 

After Peyton Randolph was forced to retire because of “indisposi- 
er 22 elected Henry Middleton to act as presi- 


11] 


tion,’ Congress on Octol 
Middleton signed an address to the people of St. 
le 


T 
i 


dent. In this capacity \ 


+ 
t 
John’s (October 22), a letter to the colonial agents in London (October 
26), an address to the people of Quebec (October 26), and an address 
to the King (October 26).*’ 
Having resolved that, if Britain failed to redress colonial grievances, 
another Congress should assemble in Philadelphia in the following May, 
the First Continental Congress concluded its sessions on October 26. On 
October 27, with Middleton carrying two letters from Congress to 
Georgia leaders, the South Carolinians departed for home.*® 
Edward Rutledge expressed the opinion that, with the exception of 
“violent” and “wrong-headed” Gadsden, the “prudent” South Carolina 


24 Tbid., I, 85-87. 

25 Works of John Adams, I1, 390; Burnett, Letters, I, 54. 

26 Journals of the Continental Congress, I, 53, 57-58, 60-61. 
27 Jbid., I, 102-105, 113, 121. 

28 Ibid., I, 122; Burnett, Letters, I, 82. 
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delegates had done good work in the First Continental Congress.”® His 
opinion, though unfair to Gadsden, was essentially correct. As both 
guests and hosts, they had been prominent in the social activities in 
Philadelphia. Their frequent contacts with the Massachusetts men were 
striking, and they had stimulated both favorable and unfavorable com- 
ments by other delegates. 

Thomas Lynch had taken the initiative in the choice of Carpenter's 
Hall and had made the nominations that resulted in the elections of 
Randolph as president, Thomson as secretary, and Hopkins as chairman 
of the committee on rights and grievances. South Carolina had been rep- 
resented on the committee on rights and grievances (Lynch and John 
Rutledge), the committee on trade and manufacturing (Gadsden), the 
committee on the address to the King (John Rutledge), and the com- 
mittee on the letter to General Gage (Lynch). The South Carolinians 
had been outspoken in the debates on voting procedure, colonial rights 
and grievances, and the Galloway Plan of Union. Four South Carolinians 
had temporarily withdrawn from Congress in order to force the excep- 
tion of rice into the nonexportation section of the Continental Association 
and had thus set a precedent for South Carolina’s later typical technique 
of walking out on excessive centralization of power. 

Henry Middleton, who acted as president during the closing days, 
seemingly maintained a neutral position in Congress. Christopher Gads- 
den, who broke with his fellow South Carolinians on the issue of the 
exception of rice in the Continental Association, strongly and consistently 
supported Massachusetts and the cause of American liberty. Thomas 
Lynch apparently acted as a Southern “voice” for the Massachusetts 
point of view. The Rutledges, especially John, generally agreed with the 
conservative outlook of the Pennsylvania and New York delegates. 
Though limited by their official instructions, their knowledge of prevail- 
ing opinions “back home,” and their personal social and economic con- 
victions and interests, the South Carolina delegates, both individually 
and collectively, had played significant roles in the First Continental 


Congress. 


29 Burnett, Letters, I, 84. 








LETTERS FROM RUSSIA 1802-1805 
Edited by Grorce C. Rocers, Jn. 
(Continued from January) 
[J. Allen Smith to Rufus King. Moscow, April 20, 1803.] 
Dear Sir 

You will probably be surprised to find that I have made so little 
progress on my journey, but I found it difficult to leave Petersburg: the 
marks of friendship and attention which I received in that city were far 
beyond what I expected or deserved. I should say no more on this sub- 
ject if I did not think that they were in many instances directed rather 
to the country to which I belong than to myself. At the fetes of the 
Court I was put on a footing with the foreign ministers, and often as 
an American Traveller I found myself more favoured than if I had had 
a diplomatic character. The Empress Mother! shewed me the different 
establishments which are under her protection, gave me a ring as a mark 
of her esteem, wrote to me on my departure and gave me letters for 
Moscow. The Emperor invited me to dine with him en famille placed 
me next to him, and conversed with me some time respecting America 
and France. To facilitate my journey through the Countries belonging 
to and dependent on his empire, he has kindly given me a Feldgager or 
under officer to accompany me. J could not avoid his having his expences 
defrayed, and was told that his advancement depended on the letter 
which I should give him on his return. To the Chancellor Worontzof, 
and to Count Kotchoubey I am particularly indebted—they furnished 
me with letters for the different governments through which I shall pass; 
in a word, Petersburg has acquired claims on my gratitude which I can 
never repay, and on every occasion I had the satisfaction of perceiving 
the respect and consideration in which our Country was held. 

There is much to be said of Russia, but the subject is too long and 
too interesting for a letter, it will be an inexhaustible source of conver- 
sation when I shall again have the pleasure of seeing you. On her councils 
and on the energy of Great Britain and America may depend the safety 
of the World. 

The Emperor is penetrated with the desire of promoting the happi- 
ness of his country, but I doubt whether his arm has yet the nerve which 


1 Sophia Dorothea of Wurttemberg was the second wife of the Emperor Paul 
{ and the mother of Alexander I. In Russia she was known as Maria Feodorovna 
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the habits of his people require. The extravagance of Catherine, and the 
derangement of Paul, have left much to be repaired, consolidated and 
improved; and the rapid strides of Peter the great to polish his nation 
have tended in some measure to efface the national character; in vain 
is it sought for in the first ranks of Society. French Education and French 
Ideas prevail, and there is sometimes as much corruption as improve- 
ment. The ucase for the establishment of universities, and schools for 
the education of the people, and that in favour of the serfs, are laudable, 
but they excite discontent among the nobles, the desire of doing good 
is not sufficient, much firmness is necessary to prevent its turning into 
Evil; and it is better to seek the sources that exist in the country, to im- 
prove that which is possessed, than to borrow theories from abroad the 
application of which is often uncertain, and sometimes dangerous. 

In making these observations I must observe that I have reason to 
be attached to Russia, that I have found individually much to admire 
and to respect, and it is impossible to see more virtue and accomplish- 
ments united than in the Imperial Family. Their example is not lost, and 
more morality exists at Petersburg at present than during the reigns 
that have preceded. The benevolence of the Empress Mother is as gen- 
eral as it is active. As a mother she is perfect, and I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how her time can suffice for the various establishments of charity 
and education that are under her immediate protection. The reigning 
Empress adds to great beauty, the purest manners, and distinguishes 
herself by a virtue which belongs to the sex, who are more to be admired 
for what they do not do than for what they do. 

The public mind has been much occupied by the Ucase respecting 
the military service of the nobility, and the representations of the Senate, 
chiefly directed by Ct. Severin Potocki.? This affair impoliticly conceived 
on the one hand, and imprudently managed on the other, has taken too 
much the appearance of an attack on the power of the Sovereign; the 
public attention has, in the mean time, been called off by the Expecta- 
tion of a War with Sweden. The Emperor expects on Friday the answer 
of the King, and I can hardly believe that a country, which Bonaparte 
observes scarcely is to be recorded among the powers of a third order 
will expose itself to a contest, the result of which would probably be the 


2In December 1802 Alexander had confirmed the proposal of the War Minis- 
ter that non-commissioned squires in the military service should not be allowed to 
retire unless they had served at least twelve years. The Senate, under the control of 
the gentry, refused to promulgate it. Alexander thereupon took away the right of 
remonstrance which he had just given to the Senate. Vernadsky, op. cit., pp. 281- 
282. 
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loss of Finland. In this affair all the moderation has been on the side of 
Russia. Another interesting point is Turkey. The French do not conceal 
their projects in that part of the world. Should they get a footing in the 
Morea, or in the Levant, it will be necessary for Russia to secure the 
entrance of the Black Sea, as the intrigues of french agents would be 
dangerous on her frontiers in that quarter. As to Prussia it is always at 
the will of Russia to intimidate her and to exact from her her possessions 
in Poland. 

We have just learnt that Duroc * is at Berlin, and that Colbert, whom 
I knew at Paris, is arrived at Petersburg; he has talents and amiability, 
and much is to be done there by address and engaging manners. Count 
Munster,‘ my fellow traveller has been so much alarmed by the news 
papers that he sets off tomorrow to return to his station tho’ the passage 
of the Volga is still exposed to danger. 

For my own part, I shall wait a week or fortnight longer until the 
Rivers and Roads are more favourable; my impatience, however, may 
make me sacrifice my visit to Nisyni Novogorod and Casan; and instead 
of descending the Volga from this last place, I shall probably go directly 
to Tcherkask, and from thence to Tzaritsin and Astrachan. I promise 
myself much pleasure in a short excursion into Georgia and Circassia, 
and shall pass through the Crimea to Odessa, where I may again have 
the satisfaction of meeting the Emperor. I shall stay but a short time 
at Constantinople and at Athens, and join you as soon as possible in 
London, where I shall still hope to find you, for in the present state of 
affairs you can hardly think of quitting a post so interesting, and at a 
moment when we have, more than ever, occasion for your services. I have 
some times thought of setting off to join you without loss of time, but I 
could not prevail on myself to abandon my Tour after the facilities which 
have been offered to me. I have, besides, letters for some of the Princes 
of the Mountains,* for the Patriarch of Mount Arrarat, and the Chan of 
Erivan; ° and the Queen of Immrettia,’? who is on her return, has prom- 


5’ One of Napoleon’s brilliant young generals who had distinguished himself 
during the Italian campaigns. 

* The Hanoverian minister to Russia (1801-1804). 

5 Chiefs of the mountain tribes which were slowly being brought under the 
overlordship of Russia. 

6 The Khan owed his allegiance to the Persians and successfully resisted the 
Russians in 1804. Erivan was ceded to Russia in 1828. 

7 Imeretia was a district in Russian Transcaucasia near the Black Sea ruled 
by a dynasty closely akin to that which ruled over Georgia. In 1803 the Queen de- 
clared herself a vassal of Russia. 
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ised to render my stay at Tiflis, agreeable to me. I made the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Tchichianof * before he went to take the command of the 
Army there, and Count Valerian Tubof,® who was chief of the expedition 
against Persia, has given me an excellent manuscript map of the countries 
between the Caspian and the Black Seas. The immence distance I have 
before me hardly permits me to entertain the hopes of seeing you before 
the beginning of winter, but with activity much may be done in a short 
time. 

I must say a word of Moscow. This city is larger than Petersburg 
but far less beautiful; its palaces and churches are innumerable, but its 
streets narrow and dirty. I am living in the Family of the Governor, the 
Marechal Saltikof, and much in the society of the Grand Chamberlain 
Prince Galitzine, to whom the Empress gave me a letter, and often see 
the old Chancellor Osterman, Prince Kourakine, and Alexey Orlof of 
famous celebrity."° He has a charming daughter, who inherits nearly 
£ 100,000 a year, and who is eaually free from the vanity often attend- 
ant on rank and fortune. This virtue is to be found with difficulty in 
Paris and in London. 

Independent of the interests which America may cultivate at Peters- 
burg and in the Black Sea; a conversation which I had with Count 
Golofkin, chief of the board of Commerce, in which he developed the 
advantages we may derive from the Fur trade with the Russian American 
Company," leads me to think that it is a subject not to be neglected. 

[ have not had the pleasure of hearing from you since your letter 
from Paris, pray do not deny me this satisfaction, and direct to the care 
of Messrs. Blandow and Co. Petersburg. You may easily conceive my 
anxiety to hear from you whatever may interest our country. History 


has seldom offered a period more critical and important than the present. 


8 Prince Pavel Dimitrievich Tsitsianov was Russia’s first great administrator 
and military commander in Transcaucasia. He was treacherously murdered in 1806 
while arranging for the surrender of Baku. Walter Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies 
New York, 1952), p. 238. 

'Zoubof, recalled from Persia by Emperor Paul, had later participated with 
his brothers in the murder of that emperor. He died June 1803. Waliszewski, op. 
cit., pp. 86, 377, 473. 

10 These were all important figures in Moscow society. Count Alexis Orlov 

737-1808) was said to have aided in the murder of Peter III. He left an estate 
worth five millions of roubles and 30,000 serfs. 

11 This company, founded by an imperial ukase in 1799, organized the disparate 
attempts to exploit Alaska and was at the time of Smith’s visit in its first fervor 
of activity. See Joseph Schafer, The Pacific Slope and Alaska (Philadelphia, 1904), 


9 


373-382. 
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Russia though invulnarable to force, may yet be a prey to intrigue; 
England is exposed to a rash but hazardous attempt by an enterprising 
and ambitious nation. America can only be secured by excluding as far 
as possible from her continent all European influences; and yet it is on 
these three countries chiefly that reposes the independency of the world. 

I am much indebted to the friendship of Sir John Warren,'* and 
have conceived a great esteem for him—though I saw him seldomer than 
I could have wished from living constantly in Russian Society. He has 
given me a letter for Mr. Drummond ** at Constantinople to whom you 
may enclose your letters in about two months from this. 


[J. Allen Smith to Rufus King. Astrakhan, October 12, 1803.] 
Dear Sir 

I was detained at Moscow above four months by the illness and 
death of my valet de chambre, the faithful companion of all my travels. 
On leaving that City, I proceeded to Chercask* the Capital of the 
Cosacks, and following the course of the Don, come to Tsaritsyn; from 
thence I descended the Volga to this curious and interesting city, which 
offers, in miniature, a picture of Asia. I have passed here three weeks 
and set off this morning for Tiflis in company with Ct. Woronzow, tl 
son of the Minister in London,? and M. de Benkendorf an adjutant of 
the Emperor.’ This gentleman lately arrived here with Genl. Sprengt- 
porten,’ after a tour through Siberia. 


1€ 


In three months I hope to be at Constantinople, and after visiting 
Athens, shall probably return through Russia and embark at Cronstadt 
for America. I have already travelled nearly 3000 miles in Russia, and 
do not recollect ever to have made a journey with more ease or with 
more advantage; the protection of the Court follows me wherever I go, 


12 Admiral Sir John Warren (1753-1822) was also on the complimentary mis- 
sion to the new Czar. 

18 Sir William Drummond (1770?-1828) was a scholar and diplomat. He was 
knighted for his services as ambassador to the Porte. 

1 Tcherkask. 

2 Born in 1782, young Vorontsov had spent his youth with his father in London. 
During 1803-04 he served in the Caucausus and was nearly killed in the Zakatakho 
disaster (Jan. 15, 1804). He finally crushed these mountain tribes and was rewarded 
with the dignity of prince. 

3 The Benckendorfs were a prominent German family who supplied the Rus- 
sian Emperors with generals, administrators, and mistresses during the 18th century. 

4 Probably Count Goran Magnus Sprengtporten (1740-1819), a Finnish noble- 
man in the pay of Russia. 
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the officer whom the Emperor was so obliging as to give me, to accom- 
pany me, saves me all trouble, and the letters of the Chancellor, and of 
Ct. Kotchoubey, the Minister of the Interiour, procure me every means 
of acquiring information. Indeed, such has been the favour which has 
been shewn me that it was impossible for me to attribute it to any merit 
of my own, and I could not forbear to observe to you in my letter from 
Moscow that it appeared to me much more directed towards my country 
than to myself. It was in this light that I received the invitation to dine 
with the Emperor, a complement seldom paid, as I was told, to ministers, 
and never before, during the present reign, to a Traveller. The Empress, 
herself gave me letters for Moscow, and my long residence in that city, 
and at Petersburg has given me an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with almost every person of distinction or of mark. To this I may add 
private friendships which are dear to me. You will excuse me, I hope, 
for speaking so much of myself, but I cannot help thinking that I comply 
with the desire of those from whom I have received these attentions, and 
to myself I have only the pleasure of being the American whom they 
have chosen for their object. 

In my last, I touched lightly on our encreasing commerce with 
Petersburg and on the advantages we may derive from a free entrance 
into the Black Sea, in which I was assured by Ct. Kotchoubey that we 
should receive every support and encouragement; An American vessel 
has lately found its way there, and arrived at Taganrock.® The fur trade 
on the coast of No. America is also a subject of some importance and 
the minister of the Board of Commerce observed to me that it might be 
put on a footing much to the advantage of both countries. 

I leave you, my dear sir, to be the judge of the value of a direct 
communication with the Court of Russia, and of the weight which it at 
present possesses (and which must continue to encrease) in the affairs 
of Europe. There was a period when I had not much inclination to be 
stationed there, but the idea that it is the only situation where I could 
be of any essential service to my country has changed my opinion, and 
I may (with diffidence) observe, that I believe it would be in my power 
to fulfill the instructions which the wisdom of the government of the 
United States may dictate. I request, therefore, of you, sincerely, to 
write to me frankly on this subject, and to direct your letter to the care 
f Messrs. Simpson and Davison in London; and a copy of it to Messrs. 
3landow and Co. at Petersburg, where it will probably find me; and 
the contents of it will decide either my stay in that capital or my depart- 
ure for America. 


( 
I 


5 Taganrog, a Russian seaport, lies on the north shore of the Sea of Azov. 
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I am still uncertain respecting the fate of my Brother. The only 
intelligence I have had of his capture by the Algerines, was from the 
newspapers; I have acted however as if it were certain. At my request 
Ct. Kotchoubey and Admiral Warren wrote to the Capitan Pacha,* with 
whom they are both acquainted. I took the liberty of addressing myself 
directly to the Emperor, through the medium of the Chancellor, and I 
have learnt with pleasure that orders were immediately sent to his 
Minister at Constantinople to procure a Firman for his liberty. I con- 
gratulate you on our victory over these pirates and on the example which 
we set to Europe; 7 I had a few days ago the satisfaction of hearing on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, “prosperity to the United States, and the 
memory of General Washington,” drank on board of a small frigate just 
returned from the Coast of Persia, accompanied by the discharge of all 
her guns. You will readily believe, my dear sir, that my long absence 
from America has in no respect weakened the attachment I bear to my 
country, and that the distance at which I at present find myself rather 
encreases (if it be possible) than diminishes it. 

I could wish that it were in my power, in a letter, to convey to you 
an idea of the variety of people that inhabit this City. We have Indians, 
Persians, Turks, Tartars, Calmucks, Armenians, Kirgis, Buchariens, and 
Greeks, independent of the natives of Europe and of Mount Caucasus. 
I returned the day before yesterday from a visit to a Prince Tumene, the 
chief of a considerable horde of Calmucks encamped about 100 versts 
distant; and I can never regret the having seized an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a faint notion of the various nations of Asia. 


[J. Allen Smith to Rufus King. Ganja, in Persia, January 16, 1804.] 

Dear Sir 

My last letter was dated from Astracan, since then I have followed 
the line of Caucasus, have passed those mountains, and have made the 
tour of Georgia; my intention was to pass only six weeks in this country, 
but recommended by the Emperor to the Prince Chichianof a sentiment 
of propriety induced me to accompany him in his expedition against 
Ganja, which it was expected, would make but a feeble resistance.’ The 
Chan, however, confiding in the strength of his fortress refused to listen 
to the most favourable terms, and it was not until after a month of close 


€ A title designating the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. 


7 This may refer to the operations of the American navy before Tripoli in the 
summer of 1803. 


1 Ganja became Russian in 1804. 
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blockade that the fortress was taken by assault. I had on this occasion 
an opportunity of admiring the bravery and I may add the humanity of 
the Russian soldier, one thousand three hundred men carried by assault 
a fortress garisoned by three times their number, and of four thousand 
women only three or four were killed by the hazard of war. The frontiers 
of Georgia may now be regarded as secure, and this fine country which 
has been for so many centuries a prey to rapine and to plunder will soon, 
I hope, enjoy in security all the advantages with which nature has blessed 
it. 

This scene of horror, for I cannot term it otherwise, took place the 
day before yesterday; and tomorrow I set off for Constantinople. The 
mountains are covered with snow, but orders are given that a road should 
be made. My impatience to arrive there has diminished since the recep- 
tion of a letter from Monsieur Italinski, the Russian Minister in that 
city;* he has received the orders of the Emperor to procure a Firman 
for the liberty of my Brother, and he assures me, that he will employ his 
utmost zeal on this occasion and that my presence is not necessary. 

Should I ever have the pleasure of seeing you again I shall have 
much to say on the subject of these countries, so little known. The object 
of Russia is to open a communication by the Cyrus to the Caspian Sea, 
and by the Phase to the Black Sea.* The fall of Ganja secures the first 
object, and already the Dadian prince of Mingrelia has offered to become 
a subject of Russia.* My visit to this country has been extremely interest- 
ing to me, but continually attended with danger; in passing the defiles 
of the mountains, though I had an escort of 120 men, we were obliged 
to fight our way through the Kisti and the Gerachi;* near the Mount 
Ararat, I had to fear the Curdes, and in my visit to the brave General 
Gulacof ° on the frontiers of the Lesghis,’ every precaution was necessary 
to avoid falling into their hands. At Tiflis, and in many other parts of 


sing with violence; hitherto I have been 


Georgia I found the plague ra; 


extremely fortunate, and I hope that my return will be equally so. 


Formerly Minister at Naples. 
The Kura and Rion Rivers. The valley between the two was the region the 
g under their control. 


Russians were now bringin; 

The Mingrelians, a Georgian tribe near the Black Sea, became subject to 
Russia in 1804. 

> Unidentified mountain tribes. 

6 Gulyakov. 

7 The Lesghians, on the southern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains ,were being 
subdued in 1803. Smith obviously made Tiflis his headquarters and travelled out in 
several directions to visit various Russian expeditions. 
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We are here completely ignorant of what is passing in Europe; and 
to one who has been accostomed to observe the contest between England 
and France this dearth of Intelligence is a real privation. I look upon 
the cause of England to be that of the civilized world, but I am con- 
vinced that it is the Russian soldier alone who is capable of placing a 
boundary to the ambition of France. The Emperor may at his will be- 
come the arbiter of the politicks of Europe. The immence force, and 
the rapid progress of Russia is but little known in the rest of Europe. 
This reflection, and more particularly the advantages of a protected 
commerce, which may be considerably increased, makes me sincerely 
desire that we had a minister at Petersburg. I mentioned this subject 
to you in my last letter, and however anxious I may be to return, I 
would sacrifice every consideration to this object. I cannot help thinking 
that fortune led me into Russia to offer me the only situation in which 
I may be, probably, of some utility to my country. This idea is my prin- 
cipal inducement to return by Moscow and Petersburg. I write to you, 
my dear sir, in the confidence of friendship, but I avoid saying much 
from the fear of appearing flattered by the attentions which I have 
received; I am satisfied with being grateful for them, but could they be 
turned to the service of my country, I should be happy. 

The last newspaper which has fallen into my hands, nearly a month 
ago, gave me the pleasing intelligence that you were likely to be elected 
President. Be assured that no one of your fellow citizens more sincerely 
wishes you success than myself, for in no other hands can the interests 
of America be more securely placed. On my arrival at Mosdock I hope 
to have the confirmation of this news and this desire adds to my im- 
patience. 

I have as yet received no certain intelligence of the fate of my 
Brother, but I have neglected nothing which depended on me, and which 
the certainty of his captivity would have required. For some months 
past I have received no letters except from Russia—my friends probably 
imagine that when one has passed the mountains of Caucasus one ceases 
to belong either to Europe or to America. I should in this case be sorry 
in having made this journey; otherwise, I cannot but feel satisfied in 
having seen some of the finest countries of the earth, and a great variety 
of nations; but in general a people equally corrupt and barbarous, and 
in every circumstance inferiour to Europeans. I cannot, however, refuse 
them courage, the Persian, particularly, is brave the defence of Ganja 
was obstinate, and nearly two thousand of them lie still unburied around 
me; But the want of discipline is not supplied by courage, and the 
Asiatics have a proverbe the truth of which any other experienced chief 
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as well as Alexander would experience, that “Take a Step with success 
and go to India.” 

The Georgians are generous and brave, but alternately subdued by 
the Persians and by the Turks, and continually a prey to the Lesghians, 
they are in a state of greater barbarism at present than in the time of 
Pompey. Since I have been in Georgia I have not known the luxury of a 
bed. To adopt their own words, there is not a family, from the Bagrations 

the Royal family ), to that of the lowest peasant, of which some individ- 

uals have not been either killed or carried into slavery. The Circassian 
is less noble in his appearance, but is more spirited and more alert, the 
Lesghian is more savage and more barbarous than either. As to the 
beauty of the women of these countries, of which so much has been said, 
it is my conviction that more beauty walks the streets of London, ex- 
sed to the inclemency of a winters night, neglected and abandoned, 
than all that Georgia and Circassia can boast of. 

But I must finish with my observations for I have already tried 
your patience; and this is the third letter with which I have troubled you 
without having had the pleasure of hearing from you. Friendship, and 
the recollection of the obligations which I owe you, added to my desire 
not to be forgotten in America will, I hope, plead my excuse. My fate 
in a great measure at present, depends on you, and [I shall wait with 
nuch impatience fer your answer; permit me to request of you to direct 
to the care of Messrs. Blandow and Co. at Petersburg, and to Messrs. 
Simpson and Davison in London; the former address is, I believe, the 
most sure. 


Your most obliged Humble Servant 


J. ALLEN SMITH 


(To be continued) 








CHARLESTON LOYALISTS: A STATISTICAL NOTE 
by 
Ratpu Louis ANDREANO 
HERBERT D. WERNER*® 


Historians of the American Revolution have expended considerable 
time, effort and scholarship in subjecting to the closest scrutiny the 
economic and social ties of the American Loyalists. Not at all surprising, 
however, present academic opinion is divided as to what economic class 
or type of person persistently entered Loyalist ranks. Some of the 
earlier writings considered men of wealth and substance as comprising 
the largest proportion of Loyalists. A recent study of the New Brunswick 
loyalists found, however, that affinity to the mother country cut across 
all class lines. 

“Analysis of the origins and occupations of the New Brunswick Loyalists 

shows that they do not fit into the categories usually accepted by Amer- 

ican historians, that the Loyalists belonged to the governing, the wealthy, 
the professional classes, the Church of England Clergy and the recent 
immigrants.” ! 

The support agrarian classes rendered to Loyalist ranks has also 
been disputed. “So unanimous was the support of the Revolution by the 
agricultural class in Virginia,” Harrell wrote, “that scarcely a loyalist was 
to be found among the planters.”* For Miss Wright, “The number of 
farmers among the New Brunswick Loyalists belie[d] the legend that 
‘the embattled farmers’ were all fighting on the American side.” ® 

Excepting possibly the Wright Study, most of the literature on the 
loyalists has not attempted to quantify their social and economic char- 
acteristics. It is hoped that the present note, statistical in character, 
will initiate interest in the quantitative method. Since it deals with a 
small group within the Loyalist category, and a limited sample within 


* Mr. Andreano is a doctoral candidate in economics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and research associate at the University Center for Social Research. Mr. 
Werner, at present stationed at Fort Eustace, Virginia, is a doctoral candidate in 
economics at the University of California, Berkeley. 

The authors wish to thank Gil C. Klose, Northwestern University, for his 
many helpful criticisms and suggestions, and also Miss Miriam McCormack. 

1 Esther C. Wright, The Loyalists of New Brunswick (New Brunswick, 1955), 
p. 163. 

2Tsaac S. Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia (Philadelphia, 1926), p. 180. 

3 Wright, Loyalists of New Brunswick, p. 160. 
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that group, these findings must be considered tentative when applied 
to similar [Loyalist] groups elsewhere. Since little is actually known 
about the Charleston Loyalists, our study will at least add a first 
dimension to this group. 

The authors have searched the conventional sources of Loyalist 
listings, aggregated the names of known Charleston Loyalists, and then 
examined them as to age, occupation, and migration.* From this group 
we selected a final sample consisting of eighty-five, representing those 
loyalists for whom we were able to find the most complete information. 
The entire population of known Loyalists was many thousands. Informa- 
tion on most of them was partly complete, but it was felt that a more 
representative picture of the Loyalists as a group would evolve if a 
smaller sample was used consisting of only those whose history was 
complete. Since the method of selection was non-random, some bias 
may have entered our findings. The smaller sample of 85, however, 
has its virtues in the availability of almost complete knowledge as to 
their age, occupation, and final destination. Unless for some reason our 
sample comprised the more articulate and well-known Charleston 
Loyalists and that they differed materially from those not included in 
the sample, the results of this statistical note have some interest and 
historical importance. 

AGE 

The frequency distribution of age groups is set out in Table I. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the names investigated were between 20 and 29 
at the opening date of the Revolution. Just a fraction over 18 per cent 
fell in the next group (30-39), and the largest proportion (39.1%) in 
the age group 40-49. Ages 50 and over accounted for 13 per cent. 


+ A list of the sources examined would require many pages; some of the major 
sources consulted were: The Royal Commission on the Losses and Services of the 
American Colonies, 1783-1785, edited by H. E. Egerton (London, 1917); Lorenzo 
Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, 2 Vols. (Bos- 
ton, 1864); Mabel L. Webber, “South Carolina Loyalists,” South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, XIV (Jan. 1913), pp. 36-43; Ella Levett, “Loyalism in 
Charleston, 1761-1784,” South Carolina Historical Assoc., Proceedings (1986), pp. 
3-17; R. W. Barnwell, Jr., “The Migration of Loyalists from South Carolina,” ibid., 

1987), pp. 34-42; Edgar Legone Pennington, “The Reverend Alexander Garden,” 
Protestant Episcopal Church History Magazine, III (1934), pp. 48-55; E. Alfred 
Jones, “The Journal of Alexander Chesney, a South Carolina Loyalist in the Revolu- 
tion and After,” Ohio State University Bulletin, XXVI (1921); Griffith J. McRee, Life 
and Correspondence of James Iredell (New York, 1949); W. H. Siebert, Loyalists in 
East Florida, 1774 to 1785 (Florida State Historical Society, 1929); Isaac Samuel 
Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia (Philadelphia, 1926); Esther C. Wright, The Loyalists 
of New Brunswick (New Brunswick, 1955). 
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The data indicate that the Charleston Loyalists were predominantly a 
middle-aged group. This is also observable if the age-group categories of 
Table I are rearranged. Loyalists under 25 comprised only 13 per cent, 
while the largest number, 67 per cent, fell in the 25-45 group. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHARLESTON LOYALISTS 
BY AGE GROUP 


Age Group Percentage 
20-29 34.7 
80-39 13.1 
40-49 89.1 
50-59 4.4 
60-69 8.7 
Total 100.0 


These findings tend to corroborate earlier evaluations of the Loyalists 
and indicate that most of the Charleston Loyalists were men in their 
prime or later period of life. Twenty per cent of our sample were men 
over 45 years of age, which suggests that our sample was older than the 
population as a whole.® The eighteenth century Charleston men included 
in our sample could have represented the older and more conservative 
class, and the large proportion between the ages of 25 and 45 more 
than likely represented those that had had more than their share of 
success either in business or in the professions. Our findings with respect 
to employment strongly support this possibility. 


OccuPATIONAL STATUS 

In Table II the percentage distribution of our sample as to occupa- 
tion is set forth. The largest proportion, nearly 37 per cent, fell in the 
public servant or public official category. This category includes crown 
officials, city administrators, and similar positions. Consequently it is 
possible that there were many from other occupational categories that 
were also public officials. If this were true, a revision upward in the 
other groups would more than likely be required. Similar to the public 
servant category in terms of professional status, lawyers, clergyman, and 
physicians comprised 37.8 per cent of our sample. The remainder was 
distributed: 14 per cent tradesmen and merchants; planters, 5.6 per 
cent; printers and mechanics, 4.3 per cent; all others, 1.7 per cent. 


5In 1800, those people over 45 years of age were only 12 per cent of the 
total white population. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States, 1789-1945 (Washington, D. C., 1949), pp. 25, 28. 
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Just how closely this distribution coincides with an actual occupational 
classification for Revolutionary Charleston would be difficult to docu- 
ment. Considering the position of Charleston as an entrepot of the 
Southern Colonies, we should expect that the proportion of tradesmen 
and merchants to the total employed population would be much higher 
than the 14 per cent represented in our sample. On similar grounds, we 
would expect that the proportion in our sample of public administrators, 
lawyers, clergymen and the like would represent a smaller percentage 
in a total occupational distribution of Charleston. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHARLESTON LOYALISTS 
BY OCCUPATION 


Occupation Percentage 
Tradesmen and Merchants 14.0 
Lawyers 11.2 
Public Servants and Public Officials 36.6 
Clergymen 12.6 
Physic ians 14.0 
Planters 5.6 
Printers and Mechanics 4.3 
Others at 
Total 100.0 


The implications of Table II are that the Charleston Loyalists, if 
not entirely men of substantial wealth and property, were mostly pro- 
fessional people. If combined into broad categories of professional and 
non-professional groups, fully 74 per cent of the Loyalists would be 
in the “professions.” Moreover, Table II strongly suggests that the bulk 
of the Charleston Loyalists were not merchants, agrarians or mechanics, 
but in considerable measure conformed to the earlier notion of “who 
the Loyalists were”: crown and church officials, lawyers and doctors. 
The findings of Wright's New Brunswick study, that Loyalist affinities 
cut across economic classes, in the light of our findings, must be 
considered an exceptional and special case.° 


MIGRATION 
The post-revolution migration of Charleston Loyalists, as shown in 
Table III, further supports the above findings. Over 70 per cent migrated 
to England, and the remainder were distributed as follows: 19.2 percent, 


6 Wright admits this possibility. See Loyalists of New Brunswick, p. 164. 
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Florida and the English colonies of the Caribbean; 8.9 per cent to Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere. 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MIGRATION OF 
THE CHARLESTON LOYALISTS 


Country Percentage 
England 71.9 
Florida and Southern Colonies 19.2 
Nova Scotia and Elsewhere 8.9 
Total 100.0 


The inescapable conclusion is that England attracted the Charleston 
group just as it did other Loyalist confreres of the governnig, professional, 
and clerical classes. 

SUMMARY 

The results of our findings disagree with the most recent study of 
the Loyalists. The Wright study found the New Brunswick Loyalists to 
be largely comprised of farmers, semiskilled and unskilled people; the 
authors’ sample of Charleston Loyalists was unquestionably in favor of 
the professional and governing classes.” Moreover our data with respect 
to age and migration strongly support this summary hypothesis. A further 
implication of our findings is that the earlier historical writings on 
Loyalists should not be slighted or discarded in favor of the trend of 
recent writings which attempt to portray the Loyalists as a non-class 
movement. Indeed the historical importance of the present note would 
seem to be that it was decidedly an affinity based on specific class lines. 


7 Editor’s note: For further confirmation of these findings, see in this sam 
Edit For furt 
issue Richard Walsh, “The Charleston Mechanics, 1760-1776,” Part IV. 
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EXTRACTS FROM HARRIOTT HORRY’S RECEIPT BOOK 
(Continued from April 1959) 


To Pickle Shrimps 

Boil your Shrimps in strong salt and water till the shells will easily 
peel off; take them out and put them to cool while you prepare the 
following pickle: Take, of the liquor the shrimps were boild in and 
strong vinegar, equal parts (a quantity fully sufficient to cover the 
shrimp ). To this put some black pepper, All spice and cloves coarsely 
pounded, and boil it till it is strong of the spice, then strain and set it to 
cool. Pick your shrimps and put them in a pot with a blade or two of 
mace and a few cloves and pour the pickle cold over them. Should 
| 


the weather be very hot add a little salt. 


Almond Cream 
Take half a pound good Jordan almonds. Blanch and Beat them 
very fine with Orange flower water. Take a quarter of Cream, boil it 
and when ’tis cold sweeten it to your taste and put the almonds into it, 
and when they are mixd strain it thro’ a piece of Canvas and stir 
it over the fire till it thickens. Pour it in Glasses. 


To Keep Tomatoes for Winter use 

Take ripe Tomatos, peel them and cut them in four and put them 
into a stew pan, strew over a great quantity of Pepper and Salt; cover 
it up close and let it stand an Hour, then put it on the fire and let it 
stew quick till the liquor is intirely boild away; then take them out and 
put into pint Potts, and when cold pour melted butter over them about 
an inch thick. They commonly take a whole day to stew. Each pot will 
make two Soups. N: B: if you do them before the month of October 
they will not keep. 

To Stew Crabs 

Choose three or four Crabs, pick the Meat clean out of the body 
and claws, take care no spungy part be left among it or any of the Shell, 
put this clean meat into a stew pan, with a little white wine, some 
pepper and salt, and a little grated nutmeg, heat all this well together, 
and then put in some Crums of Bread, the yolks of two Eggs beat up 
and one Spoonfull of Vinegar. Stir all well together, make some toasted 
Tippets, lay them in a plate and pour in the crabs. [Serve] it up hott. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1825 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirriv 
(Continued from April 1959) 


Died on Friday night, 20th inst. at the residence of Col. Eustis at 
Fortress Monroe, Mrs. Elizabeth Izard, relict of the late Ralph Izard, Esq. 
of this city. (Monday, May 30th.) 


Died at Philadelphia, Thomas Drayton, Esq. of Charleston. (Thurs- 
day, June 2.) 


Died on 19th May last, Mr. Thos. Folker, Druggist, of this city 
in the 36th year of his age. He has left a disconsolate widow and five 
children to bemoan his irreparable loss. (Wednesday, June 8th.) 


Married on Tuesday, 31st ult. by Rev. Robt. B. Campbell, Mr. Thos. 
K. Cureton to Miss Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. Benj. Massey, all of 
Waxhaws, Lancaster Dist. (Thursday, June 9th. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Anthony Rodericks are in- 
vited to attend his funeral at 9 o'clock this morning from his late 
residence No. 5 Vernon St., Gadsden’s Wharf. (Wednesday, June 15.) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Felix Long and Mrs. 
Maria Long, and also the Congregation of the 2nd Presbyterian Church 
are invited to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Long from her late residence 
King St. road thi 


(Friday, June 17.) 


‘ ¢ 


; é ; i nis REG 
morming at 8 oclock without further invitation. 


Died at Philadelphia, 9th inst. in the 74th year of her age, Mrs. 
Margaret Hand, formerly of this city but for the last 30 years a resident 
of the former place. (Saturday, June 18.) 


Departed this life on the 22d ult Mrs. Eleanor Willers, age 27 years. 
(Monday, June 20.) 


Obit.: Daniel D. Tompkins, late vice-pres. of the U. S. expired on 
Saturday after a long and painful illness at his residence on Staten Island 
in the 51st year of his age. (Wednesday, June 22. 
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Died, the Reverend and truly beloved John Summerfield. He was 
a native in the neighborhood of Manchester, Eng. in the 27th year of 
his age and 8th of his ministry. (Wednesday, June 22.) 


Died at Baltimore, 23d inst. suddenly at his dwelling in Charles 
st.. Gen. John Stricker, President of the Bank of Baltimore. He was a 
Revolutionary patriot . . . Commanded the 8rd Brigade which at the 
battle of North Point, put an end to all prospects of invading Baltimore 
. and in the various characters of a husband, father and friend, 
his memory will be revered and respected. Balt. Amer. (Friday, July 1.) 


Died in this city, on the 29th ult. in the 36th year of his age, after 
a lingering illness, Mr. John M. Maillard. (Saturday, July 2.) 


Another Revolutionary Hero is gone. Died on the 11th ult, Gen. 
Hugh Means, of Union Dist. in the 74th year of his age. (Wednesday, 
July 6.) 


Died on the 28th ult, near Yorkville, Mr. John H. Hayne, son of 
the late Col. Hayne. (Wednesday, July 6.) 


Departed this life on the 22nd day of May last, Mr. James Mulloy, 
a native of the County of Rossoommon, Ireland, aged 37 years... . 
He has left a widow and three little orphan children. (Thusday, July 12.) 


Died at Union Village, on the 22d ult. Mr. Hirum Coleman. (Wed- 
nesday, July 13.) 


Died at New Castle upon Tyne, on the 11th of March (whither she 
had removed from S. C. last Fall with the hope of restoring her health) 
Mrs. Mary Faulkner, aged 29 years, wife of Mr. Thos. Faulkner of the 
Charleston, Savannah, and Richmond Theatres. (Saturday, July 16.) 


Married in Caswell County, N. C. by the Rev. Mr. Graves, Capt. 
Wm. Graves to Miss Nancy Graves, daughter of Gen. Amaziab Graves. 
Wednesday, July 20.) 


Died on the 17th inst. of Nervous Fever, Henry Clarkner, native of 
Baltimore, aged 24 years, a carpenter ... also on the same day, of 
Country Fever, Sherman Carrington, aged 23 years, a native of Farming- 
ton (Hartford Co.) Conn., a pedler. (Wednesday, July 20.) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Thos. S. Taylor, and Mrs. 
Mary Ann Taylor, and also the members of the Second Presbyterian 
Church are invited to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Taylor from her late 
residence, Wall-street No. 12, This Morning, at 8 o'clock. (Tuesday, 
July 26.) 


We have to lament the loss of Mrs. Amelia Henry, a native of the 
Island of Bermuda, but for many years a truly respectable resident in 
this city to which she was brought in early life,—with exception of a 
few years’ residence in Newburn and Beaufort, N. C. She pursued 
practice of midwifery in this city. She departed this life on the morning 
of June 25th. (Thusday, July 28.) 


Died on the 21st inst. Ichabod Ward, a native of Middletown, Conn. 
(Thursday, July 28.) 


Died on the 25th inst. Mrs. Mary Ann Taylor, aged 36 years, 19 days, 
leaving a husband and four children. (Saturday, July 30.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Moses and Mrs. Louisa 
Andrews are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of their son, Moses 
Alexander Andrews, from his late residence, No. 35 Hazell St. this 
afternoon at 5 o'clock without further invitation. (Wednesday, Aug. 3.) 

Married near the Warm Springs, N. C. on Tuesday the 12th ult. 
James Richbourg, Esq. of St. Matthews’ Parish, Orangeburg Dist., S. C. 


to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Howorth, of the former place. (Saturday, Aug. 6.) 


Departed this life on the 1st inst. Mr. Philip Crask, in the 56th year 


of his age. . . . To his afflicted daughters let it be a consolation that 
their father has gone to realize the reward of a well spent life... . 


(Monday, August 8. ) 


Died at Matanzas, on board of the U. S. Frigate “Constellation,” 
on the 12th ult., of fever. Lieut. Samuel Henley, of the U. S. Navy in 
the 34th year of his age . . . native of James City County, Va. and 
received his appointment as a midshipman in Jan. 1809. . . . In June 
following, he sailed for Holland in the U. S. Schooner “Enterprize,” 
commanded by the gallant Trippe. He was on the U. S. Brig. “Vixen,” 
when she was fired at by H.B.M. Brig. “Moselle,” off the Double Headed 
Shot Keys. .. . Norfolk Beacon, Aug. 4. (Thursday, Aug. 11.) 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


Documents relating to Indian Affatirs May 21, 1750-August 7, 1754. 
Edited by William L. McDowell, Jr. The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department, 1958. 
Pp. xxii, 592. Index. $12.50. ) 

This is the second volume in Series Two of The Colonial Records 
of South Carolina. It contains the material found in Volumes II, III, and 
IV of seven manuscript volumes on Indian Affairs—all that are held by 
the Archives Department today. The first volume appeared in 1955, 
and the third and last of the series is now being printed. 





This second volume covers four years of the long administration of 
Governor James Glen, who was the most active of our governors in 
Indian affairs. The documents in this volume show that the whites were 
moving rapidly into land claimed by the Indians and that the people who 
settled on this exposed frontier needed much more protection than the 
South Carolina government was able or willing to give them. They 
also show the extent and importance of the trade with the Indians 
for leather. Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Catawba bar- 
tered deerskins to the white traders who visited or resided in their 
numerous towns all over the Southeastern part of what is now the United 
States. These commercial transactions with the various Indian nations 
were of much consequence to the white Carolinians from the governor 


on down. 


It was during the period covered by this volume that the fear of the 
French in the Eastern Mississippi Valley became acute. It was feared 
that the French would take the Indian trade away from the Province 
and also that they might be able to gain the Indians as allies against the 
English. Many of the documents illustrate the work of traders, rangers, 
and government agents to keep peace and hold the restless Indians in 
line. 

Some of the more important and interesting documents in this 
volume are those dealing with Governor Glen of South Carolina, his 
agent William Bull, Jr., and Governor Clinton of New York in negotiating 
a treaty between the Iroquois and Catawbas, at Albany; the cor- 
respondence between Governor Glen and Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 

* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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ginia; and the Journal of Thomas Bosomworth, who was sent, along 
with his Creek wife, as an emissary of South Carolina to the Creek Con- 
federacy of Indians. The letters, talks, and records of meetings show 
the great importance of the Cherokees, too, to the Province. 


Those who can best appreciate this source book of South Carolina 
Colonial history are those who have had to use the original manuscript 
volumes from which it has come. The excellent index will be a great 
help to any person who wishes information on a specific Indian nation, 
trader, or government agent. 


J. M. LeseEsne. 
Erskine College. 


J. D. B. DeBow: Magazinist of the Old South. By Ottis Clark Skipper. 
(Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. x, 269. Frontispiece. 
Indices. $5.00.) 

Pre-eminent among the fire-eaters agitating for secession in the 
decades preceding the Civil War was James D. B. DeBow, editor of 
the well-known Review published in New Orleans. Like Rhett and 
Yancey, DeBow stemmed from South Carolina, having been born in 
Charleston in 1820 and graduated from Charleston College. He practiced 
law for a short time in his native city, but much preferred writing 
essays for the Southern Quarterly Review. Thoroughly imbued with the 
state rights and pro-slavery doctrine of his section, he conceived the 
idea of publishing a monthly magazine devoted to strengthening the 
economic resources of the South. 

In 1846 he established the magazine in New Orleans, the emporium 
of the South. His Review flourished and at its height had a subscription 
list of four or five thousand, the largest of any journal in the South. 
Advertisements from Northern commercial and industrial houses were 
its main financial support. To build up a nation-wide clientele, DeBow 
steered a careful course, never ceasing to urge the South to greater 
efforts in agriculture, commerce, and industry, but refraining from ex- 
tremist utterances that would repel his Northern supporters. However, 
as secessionist fervor mounted during the period 1856-1861, the tone of 
the Review became more and more radical. 

DeBow struggled to keep the magazine alive during the Civil War, 
making it the unflagging propagandist of the Confederacy. He traveled 
extensively as General Agent for the Produce Loan while his brother, 
B. F. DeBow, issued the Review from Charleston. War conditions forced 
suspension of the magazine in August 1862, but one issue was published 
in August 1864, and regular publication resumed in January 1866. 
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While the Review was suspended, DeBow kept a “War Journal”, which 
he published serially in the magazine beginning in June 1866. He lived 
to champion the Southern viewpoint for a short while during Re- 
construction, but died in February 1867. 

Mr. Skipper has written the first full-length biography of this de- 
voted advocate of the economic betterment of the South. DeBow’s 
Review is a veritable storehouse of information on agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry in the Old South. Scholars have laboriously searched 
its pages for statistics and contributors. Future researchers will be 
greatly indebted to Mr. Skipper for his scholarly analysis of the contents 
of DeBow’s writings, and for his careful documentation and index. 


Liui1An A. Kiser. 


Converse College. 


Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. By FitzGerald Ross. 
Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxii, 262. Illustrations, notes, index. $4.50.) 

FitzGerald Ross, an Austrian officer of English and Scotch antece- 
dents, one of that numerous company which was drawn towards the 
Confederacy by curiosity, sympathy, and a craving for adventure, entered 
the South by way of the underground route across the Potomac in May 
1863. Nearly a year later he departed from Wilmington on a blockade 
runner bound for Nassau. Though “quite unaccustomed” to writing, the 
traveler hastened to put on paper his impressions of the Confederacy and 
of the American war. Before the end of 1864 the first installments ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The Confederate desire to cultivate the good will of foreign obser- 
vers who might influence opinion abroad assured the traveler extra- 
ordinary courtesies and unusual opportunities to explore many facets of 
life—and death—in the Confederacy. He hastened from Richmond to 
accompany Lee’s army into Pennsylvania. He followed Longstreet’s 





corps to Chickamauga. In besieged Charleston he learned what it was 
like to live in a city under bombardment. On Morris Island he examined 
with great interest fortifications made of palmetto logs and sand. The 
foreign soldier took particular note of their effectiveness in protecting 
the defenders. For each of the latter killed, the federals had to fire 
70,000 pounds of shells. The effect of continuous shelling on the nerves 
was such, however, that the men in the dugouts and trenches had to be 
relieved every five days. Improvisations and adaptations of the European 
military system were always of interest to the traveler. Americans seemed 
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to have little understanding of the European conception of the uses of 
cavalry, but Ross felt that local conditions made modifications necessary. 

While ranging over the Confederacy from northern Virginia to 
Mobile, Ross visited plantations and farms as well as armies and cities. 
He conversed with the humble as well as the powerful. He perceived 
that the struggle was a people’s war, and he believed that the real 
strength of the Confederacy was derived from the people. He became 
such an enthusiast, in fact, that partisanship blinded him to the weak- 
nesses of the Confederacy. While writing his account in England as the 
struggle was approaching its end, Ross still seemed confident of the 
South’s success. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for reissuing this readable 
and useful work in a most attractive volume. The editor deserves great 
credit for his informative introduction and notes. 


The Citadel Epwarp H. PuHruies. 


Ebb Tide, as Seen Through the Diary of Josephine Clay Habersham, 
1863. By Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 129. Illustrations, footnotes. $3.00.) 

It has often been said that the women were the real heroes of the 
Civil War. One does not need this truism to understand the heroism of 
Josephine Habersham. 

With two sons already in the Confederate States Army and another 
almost of age, this courageous woman confides in her diary the daily 
occurrences around her, her thoughts and her hopes. A quotation from 
a loved poem by Tennyson which appears more than once could be the 
theme: “Shadow and shine is life, flower and thorn.” One can only regret 
that the journal covers such a short span of time, June 17 through No- 
vember 1, 1863. The editor has ably used her letter book to round out 
the story. 

A daughter of a family whose roots go back to the founding of the 
colony and state of Georgia, Josephine Habersham married a cousin, 
also a Habersham. She loved poetry and classical literature and was an 
accomplished pianist. Her husband was a good flutist, and the diary 
records many musical evenings enjoyed by the family and their friends. 
Quotations and classical allusions highlight the daily entries. 

Along with her account of daily living she gives news of the war 
from all fronts. Here one reads again of the tragic death of Captain 
Langdon Cheves of Charleston, of fighting in Charleston Harbor—Morris 
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Island, Fort Sumter, Batteries Gregg and Wagner—of Vicksburg, Gettys- 


burg, and other battles and armies. 

The diary closes before her great personal tragedy came to her. 
Two of her sons were killed on the same day in the Battle of Atlanta. 
How she accepted this with humility and faith and without bitterness 
is told through quotations from the letters she wrote to those who offered 
solace. 

The editor prefaces the book with a full account of the Habersham 
family, including a genealogical chart. To the ever-increasing list of 
publications by and about leaders and battles of the Civil War, this 
little volume is a welcome account of the “home front.” It is readable, 
informative, and packaged in an unusually attractive format. The taste- 
ful and skillful illustrations are by William Etsel Snowden, Jr., whose 
wife was a great-granddaughter of Josephine Habersham. 


Georgia Historical Society. Litita Miiits Hawes. 


American Heritage: The Magazine of History, IX, No. 3. (April 
1958). (New York: American Heritage Publishing Company. Pp. 112. 
Illustrations. Annual subscription, 6 issues, United States, $12.50; foreign, 
$13.50. Single copy, $2.95.) 

This issue contains two articles of especial interest to South Carolina 
readers. One is “The Elusive Swamp Fox’—a graphic account of Francis 
Marion and his exploits, with illustrations and a map depicting the scene 
of his operations. The other South Carolina feature is the story of the 
first submarine to sink an enemy warship—the Confederate “H. C. 
Hunley” and its valiant crews. 

It will be of interest, too, to know that the cover design of this 
issue, a Japanese drawing, was published through the courtesy of its 
owner, the Reverend DeWolf Perry of Charleston. 


ABSTRACTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA WILLS, 1670-1785 


An announcement of general interest has been received relative to 
the publication early in 1960 of Volume 1 of a projected series, Abstracts 
of South Carolina Wills (1670-1785). Compiled by E. Stanley Barnhill, 
Caroline T. Moore. and Agatha Aimar Simmons, this limited edition will 
contain approximately 300 pages, indexed. A special pre-publication 
price of $12.50 will be offered with orders placed prior to November 1, 
1959. Address: Abstracts of S. C. Willis, 307 Stono Drive, Charleston 48, 
S. C. 
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THE SOCIETY 


From March 1958-March 1959 the following new members have been 
added to the Society’s rolls: 

New members from Charleston: Mrs. Catherine A. Baitary, Cmdr. and 
Mrs. C. R. Boehm, Dr. Julian Thomas Buxton, Jr., W. C. Coleman, Kath- 
leen E. Costin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Furman Fletcher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coming Ball Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Griffen, Lt. Cmdr. 
George Sargent Grove, The Most Rev. Paul J. Hallinan, Dr. and Mrs. H. C, 
Heins, Jr., M. Reynolds Heisser, Mr. and Mrs. Clack D. Hopkins, Jr., John 
M. Horlbeck, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Huguley, Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Humphreys, S. H. Jacobs, Mrs. Gordon Knight, Kyra Kuhar, Mrs. A. L, 
Lemon, Mr. and Mrs. W. Hampton Logan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Lucas, 
Dr. and Mrs. Forde A. McIver, Mrs. J. D. Matthew, Ann Luden Momeier, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Allston Moore, Jr., Mrs. Elizabeth Sloan Mullally, Lawrence 
Richard Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Oliver, Jr., Dr. Elmer L. Puryear, 
May A. Pyatt, Dr. and Mrs. Oscar S. Reeder, Mr. and Mrs. L. Mendel Rivers, 
Dr. Rudolf Schmut, Charles H. Schroder III, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Sturgeon, 
Mrs. Robert B. Taft, Col. and Mrs. Rogers Taylor, Ruth M. Turbeville, Mrs. 
Marguerite S. Valk, Mrs. Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, Mrs. Frances Towles 
Wells, The Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Widney, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Harold P. Wolff, Capt. and Mrs. W. A. Zobel. 

New members from other places in South Carolina: Anderson: Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles B. Nichols; Bamberg: Col. and Mrs. James F. Risher; Batesburg. 
Marguerite Marshall; Beaufort: Mrs. and Mrs. Benjamin Bostick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard E. Danner, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Riley; Blackville: Mrs. Judson 
V. Matthews; Cayce: Mr. and Mrs. R. Hoyt Fulmer; Charleston Heights: 
Lt. Austin Sheheen, Jr.; Clemson: Lucius C. Hamilton, Mrs. E. S$. Olson, 
Mr. and Mrs. David J. Watson; Clinton: Mr. and Mrs. Julian S. Belick, 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Sloan; Columbia: Mr. and Mrs. Clinch Heyward 
Belser, Mr. and Mrs. Irvine F. Belser, Dr. Aubrey E. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles I. Dial, C. R. Dial, George L. Dial, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Douglass, 
Mrs. Charles H. Duke, Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose G. Hampton, Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Huey, E. L. Inabinett, Mr. and Mrs. John LeMaster, Jr., Mrs. 
Dorothy Lupold, Mrs. S. B. McMaster, P. H. Nelson, Hanna Pearlstine, Mai. 
and Mrs. L. R. Rawls, F. G. Swaffield, G. C. Taylor, Mary Pearle West; 
Conway: Mrs. Charles C. Cutts, Essie E. Kelly, Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Rutledge, 
Mrs. Paul E. Sasser, Mrs. J. B. Wachtman; Edgefield: Mrs. Albert E. Rains- 
ford; Florence: Mrs. Eldridge Baskin, Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam A. Beaty, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles N. Ingram, Mrs. Frank K. Rhodes; Frogmore: Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Snow; Gaffney: William J. MacArthur, Jr.; Georgetown: Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene duPont III, Mrs. Harold Kaminski, Senator and Mrs. J. B. 
Morrison, Mrs. R. E. Quinn; Greenville: J. Wesley Davis, Jr., Guy B. Foster, 
Judge and Mrs. Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr., Mrs. Herman N. Hipp, Mrs. 
Dolores Crozier Lashley, James M. Leland, Richard McNabney, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Andrew Burnet Marion, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Marion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilton S. Murphy, Mrs. Girard C. Rippy, Mrs. H. R. Ward, Mrs. B. T. 
Whitmire; Greenwood: Carl T. Julien; Hilton Head Island: Charles E. Fraser, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Hack; Irmo: Irmo High School Library; Johnston: 
Mrs. Burrel T. Boatwright, Mrs. W. E. LaGrone, Mrs. Andrena O. Williams; 
Kingstree: Mrs. LeRoy S. Epps, Mrs. W. G. Gamble, Sr., Dr. and Mrs. J. G. 
McMaster; Lancaster: Nancy Crockett, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Lyle Scruggs; 
Marion: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Clark, Sr.; McClellanville: Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington W. Morrison; Moncks Corner: Mr. and Mrs. J. Covington Par- 
ham; Mt. Pleasant: Mr. and Mrs. John P. Carter, Mrs. O. D. Hamlin, Sr., 
Edwin H. Poulnot III, Horace J. Sheely, Jr., Mrs. Francis A. Wayne, Francis 
A. Wayne, Jr.; Myrtle Beach: Mrs. Sherwood Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Stevens; Orangeburg: Jane K. Graham; Pickens: Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Boggs; 
Plantersville: Mary Erickson; Rock Hill: Ronald Bridwell, Fred M. Johnstone; 
St. George: Col. Norman Minus; St. Matthews: Mrs. Frank C. Cain; Seneca: 
Mrs. C. G. Burriss, Mrs. J. J. Norton; Spartanburg: Mrs. Paul B. Foster, 
Mrs. Helen DuPre Moseley, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Willard; Sullivan’s Island: 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. H. O. Cushman; Sumter: D. M. DesChamps, Mrs. 
Beulah W. Humbert, Mr. and Mrs. S. Itly Wilson; Wadmalaw Island: Martha 
Mary Wilson; Winnsboro: Dr. and Mrs. John C. Buchannan, Jr.; York: Mr. 
ind Mrs. John A. Marion. 

New nae from out of the state: Alabama: Mrs. Fred S. Ball, Mrs. 
Grady Loftin, §. Emmett Lucas, Jr., David Carlisle McLeod, The Rev. Robert 
Y. Marlow; Arizona: Mrs. Irvin Talley; California: Mrs. K. L. Davis, Basil 
N. Reed, Mrs. Nancy Eleanor Moss, Stanford University Libraries; Con- 
necticut: Henry V. B. Smith; District of Columbia: Mr. and Mrs. Robert I’. 
Luce, Library of the Supreme Council 33°; Florida: Mrs. D. H. Anderson, 
Mrs. Carolyn Fripp Barron, Mrs. Hal D. Davis, Leola Adams Elder, Myrtle 
Herlong, Mr. and Mrs. Hardgron Norris; Georgia: Mrs. Henry W. Davis, 
James McDonald Edwards, Clyde Dixon Hollingsworth, Dr. Levick W. Pierce, 
Dwight Rivers, Harold R. Turpin, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Willingham, Mrs. 
Benjamin Zeesman; Kansas: Howard N. Monnett; Louisiana: Mrs. W. S. 
Marshall, Mrs. W. E. Simms; Massachusetts: Capt. and Mrs. George P. Rogers, 
Capt. John G. Stevens, Wade Hampton Wigington, Jr.; Michigan: James 
A. Larkin; Mississippi: J. H. Parker; Missouri: Hugh Legare King; Nevada: 
Mrs. Ralph Seward; New Jersey: James Lewis Kirby, Jr.: New York: Mrs. 
Marguerite Howard Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Hoskins, Jeremiah Mil- 
bank; North Carolina: Clarke Palmer Cole II, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore C. 
Heyward, Mrs. G. R. Ledbetter, Cornelius M. D. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andre Wallack; Ohic: Mrs. Victor C. Ballenger; Oklahoma: Lily F. Stafford; 
Oregon: Oregon Historical Society; Pennsylvania: Mrs. Rufus D. Elliott; 
Tennessee: Mrs. John L. Sandlin; Texas: Mrs. Henry W. Fullingim, Mrs. 
John C. Robbins, Jr., Texas Technological College Library, Mrs. S. A. Ward; 
Vermont: Vermont Historical Society; Virginia: Henderson Heyward, Dr. 
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M. Morris Pinckney; Washington: University of Washington Library; Argen- 
tina: J. W. DesChamps; England: USIS Library; Finland: Helsinki University 
Library. 

New Contributing Members: Dr. Julian Buxton, Jr., Louis Lawson, Jr., 
Dr. I. Grier Linton, of Charleston; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Heyward, Jr., Mt. 
Pleasant; John Henry Dick, Meggett; Mary B. Heyward, Rion; Henry P, 
Kendall, Boston; Dr. M. M. Pinckney, Richmond; Edward Raymond Sandi- 
ford, Bloomfield, N. J. 

New Sustaining Members: Benjamin R. Kittredge, Charleston; Charles 

E. yee Hilton Head; Dr. and Mrs. Philip M. Hamer, Washington, D. C. 

New Life Members: Dr. and Mrs. S. Edward Izard, Mrs. William McG. 
Morrison, Jr., Elise Pinckney, Charleston; Mrs. C. E. Bond, Savannah. 


Donors te the Society, 1958-1959, were: 

The Rt. Rev. Albert Sidney Thomas, the Rev. John Cavitt Blackburn, 
Dr. A. K. Gregorie, Samuel G. Stoney, John B. Fink, Dale Smith, Col. Alston 
Deas, Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., Dalcho Historical Society, James F. 
Cooper, Garland Gray, Admiral R. B. Simons, Eytive Lang Evans, Emily 
Simons, Henry M. Cox, G. P. Shingler, Jr., G. Walker Duvall, D. McC. 
Wright, Dr. Chalmers Davidson, Evelyn Brown Smith, Ladson La Bruce, 
Wendell M. Levi, John F. Hartwell, Estate of Josephine Pinckney, Mrs. 
W. W. Mclver, F. R. Kirchthurn, Mrs. Braxton Valentine, McMillan Industrial 
Corporation, Dr. W. Atmar Smith, Paul Stevens, Mrs. H. C. Zenke, Mrs. 
Hardin D. Hanahan, Mrs. James M. Davis, Mrs. W. S. FitzSimons, Mrs. 
Michael G. Salley, Mrs. Lulu Crosland Ricaud, Langdon Cheves West, Lee 
Powers Hynes, Mrs. M. M. deMerrell, Wassell Randolph, Mrs. A. B. Me- 
Mullen, J. Russell Cross, Louis Lawson, Mrs. W. H. Hodges, Orange (N. J.) 
Public Library, Edward McIver, Sara B. Townsend, the Rev. W. Postell 
Witsell, Donald M. Mackintosh, Robert Wilson, Jr., Col. John W. Moore, 
Capt. Pickney M. Je ffords, Joseph A. Bell, James B. Heyward, W. J. Reid, Jr., 
C. William Miller, Lucien Beckner, R. Baker Harris, Hoyt H. London, Mis. 
John D. H. Kane, Pierce M. Butler, Dorothy Horton McGee, Dr. Jane Stephen- 
son, James S. Sweet, M. Louise Williman, Charles Owen Johnson, Mrs. 
John Bennett, Edward B. Walker, John Benoist Russell, Eustace Williams, 
Mary Sparkman, Paul Quattlebaum, Carolina Art Association, Robert Fellows 
Wood, Mrs. Ralph Haltiwanger, Vermont Historical Society, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mullally, Joseph E. Hart, Jr., Mrs. H. Kalpaschnikoff, Mrs. St. Julien R. 
Childs, Leonardo Andrea, E. Roy Daniell, American Jewish Historical Society, 
Richard Laurens De Saussure, Sr., Louise Kelly Crowder, W. J. Irwin, 
Herman C. Kleuver, Thomas P. deGraffenried, Mrs. I. N. Zieget, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, E. Stanley Barnhill, South Carolina Daughters 
of Colonial Wars, Nona Clement Parker, Robert B. Pasley, Jr., John T. Cupit, 
Charles Lennox Wright, Henry Miot Cox, Mrs. Richard White, Mrs. Roy 
Daniell, H. Heyward Peck, Leonardo Andrea, Mrs. Francis McIntire, Thomas 
J. Tobias. 
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REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


The National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in the State 
of South Carolina is collecting material for a book on portraits and 
miniatures of South Carolinians born before the Revolution. They would 
greatly appreciate any information sent to Mrs. George C. Logan, Chair- 
man, 22 Meeting Street, Charleston. 


James Wyatt Gambrell, 1812 Meadowbrook Road, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, wishes to locate the family Bible of William Gambrel (c. 1775- 
1837) of Anderson County, South Carolina. It was later owned by 
Martin (or Mastin) Nabors, his son-in-law. In 1878 it was in possession 
of Mary A. F. Maddox (Mrs. S. L.) of Laurens County. 


Henry Miot Cox, 1145 North 44th Street, Lincoln 3, Nebraska, wants 
information about John Miot (d. 1793) of Charleston; James Boatwright 
. 1857) of Columbia; John Robertson (d. 1832) of Newberry County; 


John Craig and Thomas Logan of Laurens County; Andrew Defoor and 


Nathan Sims of Abbeville County. 


Mrs. Murray Rentz Gardner, 160-Gardner Street, Macon, Georgia, 
would like to exchange information relative to Thomas Gardner (wife, 
Rebecca ), who lived in South Carolina before moving to Georgia c. 
1800. She is especially desirous of learning who Gardner's parents were. 


Mrs. C. W. Ogilvie, 1228 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
desires to learn the maiden name of Martha, wife of Samuel Walker of 
as whose will, probated in 1813, listed his children: Sarah, Anna, 

Samuel, Jr., Rachael, Martha, Elizabeth, and Rebecka. Mrs. Ogilvie is a 
descendant of Elizabeth Walker, who married Joseph B. Eddins of Edge- 
field in 1803, later moving to Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


E. Norwood Jones, 3210 Oliver Street, Dallas, Texas, would like to 
ascertain the parents of John Powell (born in North Carolina, 1752; died 
in Darlington, South Carolina, 1834) and his wife Catherine. He names 
in his will daughters Sarah Moore, Ann Husbands, Margaret Stephens, 
and Catherine Norwood, and sons James and William Powell. 


Mrs. H. R. Ward, Route 2, Pelham Road, Greenville, wishes informa- 
tion on William Ward, who married Mary (McCullough?) and lived in 
Union c. 1812. Their children were named Jesse, F. J., Reece, Laura, 
Elizabeth, and Jane. 
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J. Don Edwards, P. O. Box 4761, Atlanta, Georgia, wants names of 
parents and any other information concerning the following: 1) Charles 
Henry (or Henry Byrd) Edwards, who married Acrean Mahaley Merritt 
and died in Georgia c. 1840. Their children were Joel, Fannie, and John 
C.; 2) Enoch Hanson, son of William and Ann Hanson, born in Virginia 
1792, married Cinderella , who was born in Georgia 1795; 3) Ben- 
jamin Boatwright Lane, born in Virginia 1777, married first, 1800, Martha 
Martin, born in 1782, second Elizabeth , born in 1834; 4) Lodwick 
Alford, born in Virginia c. 1710, married first , second Susannah —, 
third Elizabeth , and had nineteen children by his three wives. Mr, 
Edwards desires to correspond with any descendants of all lines. 


Mrs. J. T. Draper, 124 South Bragg Avenue, Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee, desires information about any family connections of Charles 
Morrison (son of James and Eliza Otis Morrison), born September 12, 
1844, He enlisted in Co. A, 16th S. C., C. S. A., and for a short while 
after his discharge returned to Charleston, where his brothers William 
and James were living. Charles may have later moved to Plaquemine 
Parish, Louisiana. 


Mrs. Rufus D. Elliott, 1219 Powers Run Road, Pittsburgh 38, Penn- 
sylvania, who is compiling a Connor family history, wishes information 
on George Connor, Jr. (son of George Connor and Anna Woolfolk), 
Postmaster of Cokesbury, South Carolina, in 1835. He married Catherine 
Tarrant (daughter of Major James Tarrant) and had one daughter, 
Sarah Ann Connor, who married William Richard Parker of Columbia. 
They had seven children: Catherine, Elizabeth, Harriet, Ella, Sallie, 
George, William. Mrs. Elliott would appreciate hearing from any de- 
scendants of the above. 


H. J. Baker, 1412 W. Main Street, Crawfordsville, Indiana, would 
like to ascertain the parents of Moses Bray (born 1795, moved to In- 
diana from Wilkes County, North Carolina, 1832) and of the Rev. John 
R. Keach (1795-1826) of the Methodist Church, Mount Sterling, Ken- 
tucky. Was Moses Bray a descendant of Edward Bray and Sarah May- 
nard Bray? 

CoppaGEe-CoprepGE FamiILy REUNION 

The Coppage-Coppedge Family Association (1648-1959) will hold 
its annual reunion August 21-23, 1959, in Norfolk, Virginia. Details may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Marysue E. Parker, Enfield, North 
Carolina. 
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